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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Some additions and corrections to the valuable paper of Professor Jame- 
son, at page 73 of our last number, have been supplied by the same emi- 
nent naturalist, which we request our readers to introduce. Under Qua- 
drupeds and Birds, at the end of line 6, for owt read in; and after the next 
naragraph, insert the following: 

“« Eges.—Collections of eggs of birds form a very interesting and beau- 
tiful department of amuseum. The fresh eggs should be blown, and care- 
fully packed in cotton, ortow, ormoss. Before blowing, it is advisable to 
make drawings of the eggs, as the abstraction of their contents frequently 
occasions a considerable change in their colour, delineation of colour, and 
lustre of the shell. 

** Nests.—All the remarkable nests of the larger birds ought to be col- 
lected, and in every instance those of the smaller species.” 

Under molluscous animals, add the following paragraph: <‘‘ As many of 
the molluscous animals rapidly change, even when put into spirits, it is ad- 
visable to make models and drawings of them before immersion.” 

Under Crustaceous animals, p. 76, 1. 5, the first word should be mouth, 
instead of what is there inserted. ° 

To section 3, on Minerals, p. 77, after “‘ wrapping-paper,” add, “ when 
the crystals are Very delicate, then the specimen must be glewed to the 
bottom of a box, and fastened with strings.” 

Under section 7, after “‘ blow-pipe,”’ 1. 9, insert, ‘‘ and bottle with muri- 


atic acid.” 

When the statements which we published last year under the express 
authority of General Dearborn, were contradicted, we should have vindi- 
cated his veracity and the character of our journal, if he had furnished pro- 
per evidence. But he changed the scene of the controversy; he left Col. 
Putnam without reply, and our editorial reputation to the kind con- 
struction of our readers. With them, we flatter ourselves, we stand fully 
acquitted. The question has long since been settled; and the General must 
therefore excuse us from republishing five columns of certificates from the 
Boston Patriot of 13th June, 1818. 

In the “‘ Night Thoughts,”’ p. 81, of our last number, |. 13, for care read 
wo; 1. 15, for untir’d read untired; 1. 18, for heart read breast. 

The article from Botta, and the review of Thompson’s Chemistry, have 
not yet been received. 

‘“¢ An Old Fellow’ complains of the dresses of the ladies: but fair play 
would require an inquisitorial investigation of the sins on the other side. 
A full length portrait of A Caesnut street Danpy would furnish our 
country readers with food fora month’s merriment. There is nothing in 
the costume of-our ladies, howsoever ridiculous, that has not been surpassed 
by the preset race of unidea’d Dandies. How then can we, who are sedu- 
lous to please the fair, indulge in such vituperation? ‘To quote the retort 
of an old writer, 

To the parting of theyr heare, . 
And showing of the same, 

Since men do the lyke thyng, 

Why beare then they no blame? 

In combing of theyr berdes ) 

In strokyng them full ofte, 

In wassyng them with wassyng balles 
In lookyng all, alofte, 

In plaitting of them divers wayes, 

In bynding thé in bandes, 

Wherein their hole delyght 
Always.consystes and standes, &c. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ON CHINA. 


Tue following letter from a gentleman of this city, now abroad, is the 
result of careful observation, during a long residence among the people 
whom it professes todescribe. The author does not bewilder himself and 
his readers in dissertations on absurd ceremonies and ridiculous rites, nor 
does he appear to think it worth the trouble even to name the wretched 
drama of thiscountry. He confines himself to those subjects, which, after 
all, are found to embrace the most interesting portion of the traveller’s 
page, and we flatter ourselves that the lineaments of this picture will be 
perused by our readers with no ordinary curiosity. But while this passion 
is gratified, the view of barbarous manners and imbecile policy which it 


discloses, must exercise a lively compassion and awaken ‘reflection on the 


miseries which the human race is doomed to suffer from ignorance and 
superstition. 


In China, the rich and poor, the high and low, the emperor or 
the boatman perform the same rites, and ceremonies, their cus- 
toms, habits, manners, &c. corresponding in every particular, ex- 
cepting only that difference which arises from the possession of 
wealth, or an exalted station. Almost every one, excepting those 
of the very lowest class, and even many of that description, can 
write and read. Education toa certain degree, amongst the poor, 
is more common than in other countries; but I would not have 
you imagine, that it is of that kind which much enlightens the 


possessor. The Chinese language is said to consist of one hun- 
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dred and twenty thousand characters-* Twenty or thirty thousand 
of these are now scarcely understood; the largest portion of the 
remainder is employed only in composing books on different 
subjects, and in the exposition of the laws; leaving but a very 
small part indeed, of this immense list, for ordinary purposes. A 
man who understands fifteen or twenty thousand characters is 
considered as learned, and with justice, for the acquirement of 
them, costs him perhaps, more than half the time allotted for hu- 
man existence. Merchants, shopmen and mechanics, who are 
not ambitious of advancement, seldom learn more than are barely 
necessary for their ordinary pursuits, and what makes them the 
more negligent in this respect is, that the shing shangs are al- 
ways at hand to write or decide on any difficulty. It will readily 
be perceived, that the education of the poor, much vaunted by 
several authors, is so extremely circumscribed, as to convey very 
little real instruction to the mind, merely exercising the memory 
to retain a few characters, only sufficient for the commonest pur- 
poses of life,*or to read those numberless absurd, as well as ob- 
scene tales and fables, with which the literature of China 
abounds. They are composed in the most vulgar language to 
suit the taste and comprehension of the lower class. In a country, 
where the means of existencé are not difficult of access, to the 
industrious, and where teachers are numerous, the expense of 
having a few characters of the ordinary sort, imprinted on a 
child’s memory, is so very trifling, that almost every person can 
afford something in proportion to his situation in life. 

Most of the Chinese, are naturally quick and intelligent, and 
to those, who are dull, the pedagogues, who have a considerable 
portion of the despotic power of the father delegated to them, 
apply the bamboo unmercifully; this magical plant, in China, 
supplying the defects of genius, and keeping the whole nation in 
awe. I would not be thought to detract from any of their meri- 
torious institutions. My object is to describe them as they exist, 


* Mr. Morrison, the indefatigable author of the Chinese Dictionary, 


states that there are 214,000. Ep. P. F. 
1 Books of this description, it is true, are interdicted by the law, but 


they are notwithstanding to be found daily exposed for sale in every street. 
The venders pay a trifling sum to the under police officers for this privilege. 
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and to prove that although there is much to admire, there is a 
vast deal to censure, and that the nation, ‘is not so wise and en- 
lightened, as some of their Asiatic neighbours, and certain en- 
thusiastic writers would wish us to believe. From what I have 
been able to collect of the Japanese, they are a much superior 
people in every respect. It is a great national disgrace to the 
Chinese, that there is not a single public hospital, or humane in- 
stitution of any description, in the whole empire; and crowds of 
beggars without house or home, live and die in-the streets. The 
greatest part of the beggars are lepers, though there are many, 
who appear to be free from every disease, except laziness. There 
18 a beggar mandarin or headman, chosen from amongst the bég- 
gars, who is another despot in his sphere, making misery and 
wretchedness groan beneath the weight of his bamboo. From his 
subjects he exacts a daily portion of the scanty pittance which they 
collect. I have seen many of these poor wretches, die before the 
factories, literally starved to death. No one dared to touch their 
bodies without the orders of the beggar mandarin, who, as he 
knew it would be an annoyance to the Europeans, would not re- 
move the. offensive object until he had levied a contribution on 
their feelings. Beggars go round in gangs, singing and dancing 
at every shop door, and the shopmen, to get rid of their noise, 
generally throw them a cash or two.* Some are most disgusting 
figures, parading the streets naked, their bodies covered with 
ulcers and vermin, their limbs deformed, and many lacerate 
themselves to excite compassion. It is in fact a horrid spectacle, 
shocking to humanity, and affords not only a strong proof of the 
absence of decency in the people, but an incapacity in their law- 
givers, in not having made such wholesome regulations in this 
respect as exist in almost every other country. No individual is 
suffered to punish a beggar, except a police officer, the beggar 
mandarin or his deputy; but I have seen them beat and abused 
by the lower class of people, for stealing trifling articles of food 
to preserve themselves from starvation. Many of the poor crea- 


tures die in the streets, from neglect and hunger, every one be- 
ing afraid to touch or approach them in that state, lest they 


* A‘cash is a small copper coin, the seven hundred and fiftieth paft of a. 
dollar, and the only current money in China. 
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should be accused of the death. “I have several times requested 
my servants to give them food, when they were starving before 
my door, but could only prevail on them to carry it at night, and 
then in the most cautious manner, so as not to be discovered by 
any one passing. One whom I endeavoured to save from the jaws 
of death, in this way, expired a few minutes after eating, close to 
the factory. I sent for the head beggar man of the district, and, 
without explaining that I had given any food to the deceased, in- 
formed him, that the person had died at my door, a circumstance 
so unpleasant to my feelings, that I would give him ten dollars to 
remove him immediately. As he was not in the habit of getting 
such large presents, he expressed his thanks for my offer, and 
on receiving the money, complied instantly with my request, by 
taking the body on his shoulders and carrying it away. When I 
related the circumstance to the proprietor of the house where I 
lived, he was not only highly pleased with the precaution | had 
taken, but insisted on repaying the money, assuring me that he 
was greatly obliged, for that had the man remained on the spot, 
the mandarin knowing him to be rich, would probably have ex- 
acted from him a considerable sum of money. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the penal code, that there is 
a strict law prohibiting persons from walking in the streets after 
a certain hour of the night; whoever infringes it, is consequently 
liable to be seized by the police officers. Every one is obliged to 
carry a lantern, with the name of his house and establishment 
marked on it, in large characters; and if he is questioned by the 
police, he must give an explanation of the business that called 
him abroad. Independent of the police established by the govern- 
ment, every street or parish has watchmen who are paid by the 
inhabitants and stationed at the entrance of each, where there is a 
gate which is locked at a certain hour. Those who wish to pass 
from one street to another, must have the consent of the guards 
and be questioned at every station. Each master of a family may 
be said to be a police officer, since he contributes so much to the 
preservation of good order, and is responsible for the conduct of 
those who inhabit his house. It is evident from these regulations 
that Chinese thieves must be exceedingly dexterous to be able to 


commit their depredations with success. 
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A vast number of houses and drug-shops, being only of one 
story, covered with tiles and not ceiled within, thieves often come 
in from the roof by removing the tiles, and retire with what they 
steal by walking on the roofs until they come to the house where 
it is to be deposited. In this manner, they frequently contrive to 
convey away considerable quantities of merchandize without 
awaking the inhabitants or alarming the watch. It is, however, 
not improbable, that the watchman participates in the plunder, 
and shuts his eyes and ears, until the affair is accomplished. I have 
been told that thieves make use of certain soporific drugs, mixed 
with charcoal, with which they fumigate the house which they 
intend to reb-. This acts so powerfully on ‘the nerves of those 
who are exposed to the effects of the smoke, that although they 
may awake, they have not the strength to move, and see their 
property carried off without power to exert themselves to save it. 
A merchant who was robbed in this way assured me, that he 
had seen the packages of merchandize taken,up through the roof 
of his house, as if by magic, during which time, he lay, in a man- 
ner, entranced; he thought he had been dreaming until the morn- 
ing’s examination convinced him of his misfortune. This story 
shows the strong disposition of the Chinese to the fabulous, since 
I feel persuaded that nothing but extreme bodily fear, produced 
the wonderful effects which this man described to me. Whena 
gang of Chinese thieves attack a house, they always commit 
murder, if any resistance is offered; the inmates, consequently 
maust be well armed, and sure of their superiority, or tamely sub- 
mit to the depredations. So many difficulties also arise when a 
man is killed, to involve them with the tribunals of justice, that 
they are generally happy, if they can frighten thieves away, 
without injuring them. Single night robbers enter houses stark 
naked, well oiled all over, and armed with two short swords for 
their defence; and they are so exceedingly skilful in their profes- 
sion, that they are very rarely detected. 

The establishment of pawn brokers’ shops, authorised by and 
paying a heavy tax to government, as well as to the governors, 
where are deposited stolen goods, offers a very great encourage- 
ment to the vicious. Gamesters and all those who wish to raise 
money on an emergency are sure of being supplied immediately 
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at these places. The property pawned must be given at a value 
fixed by the pawn broker, and the money advanced on it with an in- 
terest of twenty, thirty, or fifty per cent. according to agreement, 
must be repaid within a given time or it is forfeited. Whoever 
holds the pawn broker’s chop or receipt, and presents it before 
the term expires, can redeem the property on repaying the sum 
due and the interest. The owners of stolen goods are obliged to 
do this, unless they can prove a connivance between the thief and 
the pawnbroker; a circumstance which rarely happens, as the lat- 
ter is generally a man of some respectability, a capitalist, enga- 
ging in the business merely to employ his money to advantage, 
and who is as cautious in preserving his reputation as he is dili- 
gent in the increase of his fortune. They are, however, of yarious 
grades. It is inconceivable the mischief arising from these estab- 
lishments in a moral point of view. Considered in a commercial 
light, if properly regulated they might prove extremely bene- 
ficial, where they appear to be the only public institutions, that 
supply in some measure the want of banks. But they should be 
put on a very different footing from what they are at present, and 
under such restrictions as would prevent them from imposing on 
the necessitous and accelerating the ruin of the unfortunate. Mer- 
chants much in want of money have been known to buy property 
on credit and pawn it immediately at a heavy loss to get specie 
for some pressing purposes, continuing the game until complete- 
ly ruined. 

The first depot of European commerce was at a port called 
Emouy in the province of Fokien, where it would probably have 
remained to the present time, had not the misconduct of indivi- 
duals and the plan of a monopoly induced the government to re- 
move it to Canton: there it has been loaded with those restric- 
tions and vexations so peculiarly embarrassing and degrading to 
Europeans. The monopoly was established at the instigation of a 
rich merchant named Paunhkaigua,* not long after the British 
East India Company commenced trading to China. From Fokien 


* He got himself named chief of the company, and at his death his son 
succeeded him. The son is now at the head of the hong. He retired a few 
years ago with an immense fortune, but hag since been obliged by an edict 
of the emperor to resume his situation. 
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the tea leaf was first transported into Europe, and the name 
by which it is there designated corresponds very nearly with the 
native pronounciation (tay). In Canton it is called cha; the a be- 
ing pronounced as in French. The extreme jealousy and fears of 
the Chinese government, made them seize with avidity the plan 
of a company that would not only secure an easier and better col- 
lection of the revenues, but stand between them and the Euro- 
peans in case of disputes, which they were apprehensive might 
otherwise become matters of state and involve them in war. Add- 
ed to this, they were sure, by making the hong merchants re- 
sponsible in every way, that strangers would be more closely 


watched and few disturbances could arise which might not be 
readily settled without their interference. The sole right, there- 


fore, of importing and exporting was vested in them, and no one 
but a hong merchant could export any of the productions or ma- 
nufactures of the country except the vendors of China ware. 


The company is restricted also from exporting lead, copper, iron, 
tin, lime, gold, silver, gunpowder, saltpetre and salt, and no per- 


sons but the Salt Company are permitted to import salt, sulphur, 
saltpetre and gunpowder. There are not so many articles contra- 
band, as it regards the importation, but a great number not al- 
lowed to be exported, and even those that are permitted, and 
which are not the production or manufactures of China, have such 
an exorbitant duty laid on them, that they are as much an object 
of profit to the smuggler, as if they were entirely interdicted. It 
was thought the enjoyment of an exclusive privilege of this na- 
ture, would prevent shopkeepers and petty dealers from interfer- 
ing, and the company would reap all the benefit of the foreign 
trade. The contrary, however, has been the case, owing to the 
bad faith or cupidity of many of the members, who, for the sake 
of ready money, will receive the duties in advance; on which they 
have twelve months credit, and export under their own names 
the merchandize of shopkeepers, or any others who will give 
them the price they require. ‘This system has proved highly in- 
jurious to the company of hong merchants, many Kuropeans from 
habit buying of the shopkeepers; they are always sure to have 
their goods exported with the same facility, as if they were pur- 
shased of the company, and they are often procured on cheaper 


VOL. VII. 13 
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terms. ‘There is not, in fact, a single institution in China, how- 
ever good and noble the object, but what is rendered in a great 
measure useless, by the vicious schemes of those who have the 
direction of it. 

Who is there that does not feel a glow of pleasure when he 
reads of the humane intentions of the Chinese emperors in open- 
ing the public granaries established to relieve the poor when there 
is a famine? And could it be imagined there is any one so corrupt 
as to impede the execution of so beneficent an order from inte- 
rested motives? I wish, for the honour of human nature, I could 
make an exception in favour of this truly praiseworthy and boun- 


tiful custom, but it is well known, that such calamities are fre- 
quently augmented by the cruelty and avarice of those who are 
appointed to alleviate them. The emperor is often obliged to take 
off the heads of the mandarins who superintend the granaries, in 


order to suppress the popular tumults which are excited by the 
extortions of these faithless servants. Such a government is in- 
corrigible, and nothing but a total subversion of the Tartar dy- 
nasty and the aid of an European army, can possibly relieve the 
Chinese from the misery and oppression under which they groan; 
unless, as I have imagined might happen, the people themselves 
be driven to desperation, and destroy their tyrants.* 

I have been asked often, whether the Chinése are great travel- 
lers in their own country. That they are not so, may be attributed 
to the rigid police which is established here. Every father and mas- 
ter is responsible for his family, and he who travels must carry 
with him the history of himself and his business, and the objects 
satisfactorily explained which induced him to leave his home. It 
will readily be perceived, that the indulgence of mere curiosity 
can never be gratified, as he who should attempt a journey on 
such motives would immediately be suspected of designs against 


* This is perhaps expecting too much from a nation so debased and ab- 
jeot, whose corruption is beyond any thing that a European can imagine. 
It would therefore be difficult to produce a unity of sentiments and action, 
even amongst the rebels, for any length of time, as they are constantly 
known to sell their chiefs when any difficulties arise, and most popular tu- 


mults are there decided by gold. Notwithstanding his flaming manifestoes, it 
is the emperor’s money, and not his arms, that keeps him on the throne. 
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the state, and imprisoned as a dangerous person.* Thisis perhaps 
the only reason why the celestial sect has not long ago succeeded 
in overthrowing the Tartars, so many obstacles occur to prevent 
a regular communication and solid combination of their plans to 
carry such an enterprise into effect. The time, however, is not 
distant, when the flame of rebellion must burst forth with irre- 
sistible fury in every quarter of the empire, and the last feeble 
remains of the Tartar dynasty, refined only in despotism, will be 
crushed for ever, unless it becomes humble enough to implore 
succour from some foreign power. I hope whatever nation is 
called to this high office will assist the innocent and oppressed, 
by placing the ancient Chinese family, or rather its descendants 
on the throne, under whose mild auspices China might again, 
perhaps enjoy many years of peace and prosperity. There is lit- 
tle doubt if an army were to enter China, holding out the idea of 
placing the old dynasty on the throne, that instead of meeting op- 
position, it would be received with open arms, and every one. 
would assist in the destruction of the Tartars. Sooner than aid 
the present government to continue its vile despotism, it would 
be mercy to the country to overturn it. Whenever I have men- 
tioned the easy conquest of China, persons not knowing the peo- 
ple have contended that it was impossible, the physical force of 
such a populous country being sufficient to overpower the largest 
invading army that could be brought against it. Those who argue 
in this way, do not seem to be aware, that the physical force of a 
nation does not so much consist in its numbers, as in having a 
wise military system, disposing and arranging a certain portion 


* Tt follows that very few except officers of the government or traders 
change their place of residence to any distance. The first are a privileged 
class, and the latter generally travel with their merchandize, or are fur- 
nished with proofs of their being engaged incommerce. Those who wish 


to be presented for mandarin titles may also journey freely, as their names © 


and families are registered and well known. The few who visit Pekin 
from the provinces, without some ostensible motive, such as I have men- 
tioned, generally attach themselves toa party of merchants and appear as 
such. Amongst all my acquaintances in Canton, I never saw but two 


Chinese who had visited Pekin, and they were of the higher class who held 
honorary mandarin titles. 
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of its strength in well organized armies and navies, so as to be a 
certain guarantee against disaffection as well as invasion. Does 
such a system exist in China? Is the government capable of en- 
forcing its laws or defending itself by force of arms? Is it able to 
suppress the tumults and revolts that are daily occurring, with- 
out having recourse to the most disgraceful means, and purchas- 
ing what ought to be obtained by a military force? This is well 
known to every one who has lived any time in China, where in 
fact, every thing is bought and sold with the most unblushing ef- 
frontery, and so callous are the feelings of the Chinese, that they 
are surprised when an European complains of their venality. 
How easy then is the conquest not cnly ofa divided and disaffected 
people, but a nation entirely ignorant of the arts of war, and as 
pusilanimous as unskilful? What is the physical force of the 
largest flock of sheep, opposed to the blows of a well directed 
club in the hands of a sturdy peasant, who knows how to wield it 
to advantage? The Chinese would fall in the same manner before 
the steady courage of a well disciplined European army. A cow- 
ardly disorganized multitude is literally what Bonaparte would 
call chair a canon, or food for cannon; and, I might add, amuse- 
ment for the bayonet. 

If you mention to a Chinese, the ease with which his country 
might be conquered, owing to their inferiority in the arts of war, 
&c. he laughs at the idea, boasts that his bow and arrow is a su- 
perior weapon, his matchlock far beyond a musket, and finishes 
by recounting a catalogue of feats, performed by a race of invin- 
cible giants existing in their northern provinces, who, with their 
huge axes, would cut up one of our armies as peasants mow 
down the grass! He ridicules every thing suggested by strangers 
with a view to rouse his pride by exposing his inferiority. Al- 
though many persons who ought to be capable of judging, were 
shown the military exercise of the English soldiery whilst at Ma- 
cao, they could not be prevailed upon to admit the superiority of 
the European mode of warfare. Such a nation can only be con- 
vinced by stubborn facts, nor will the people ever be brought to 
acknowledge their insignificance until they feel it at the point of 
the bayonet. The government will probably discover their weak- 
ness sooner. Many sensible Chinese speaking on this subject have 
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said, “ it was too old and depraved to be borne with much 
longer; and although they did not like revolutions, they could not 
but feel pleased at the destruction of a government, composed of 
a band of robbers and extortioners.” 

It would be an act of real humanity, if the powers of Europe 
were to combine against an usurpation and tyranny of the very 
worst sort; a ferocious despotism which has brought misery and 
wretchedness on a once happy people, perverted their native dis- 
positions, ruined their morals, and made them slaves to vice as 
well as injustice. The industry, ingenuity, and economy of these 
unhappy people, are worthy of the protecting arm of a wise and 
good government, which would know how to punish their faults 
and reward their virtues. It is evident, however, that they never 
can become a great and independant people, because they do not 
possess that energy of soul and physical conformation, which are 
necessary to produce such a result. They are constitutionally, a 
feeble race of men, and where policy, habits and customs, all 
conspire against the growth of noble sentiments and physical 
strength we must expeet to see much submission; but when it is 
joined to some native good and valuable qualities, we cannct help 
deploring their misfortunes and grieving to see mildness trodden 
under foot, instead of being cherished and encouraged. 

The several provinces of this vast empire, have all different 
dialects, though the written language is precisely the same, and 
intelligible to every Chinese on paper. Their costume, differs so 
little, that it is easy to perceive, they are all of the same country, 
and their physiognomy varies even less, bearing a strong national 
resemblance not to be mistaken in the inhabitant of the city of 
Pekin or in him who lives in Canton. There is a sameness 
throughout China not only in the human race, but in every thing 
it performs. The houses are seldom more than two stories high, 
and many, particularly those of the poerer class, only one, covered 
with tiles and rarely ceiled within. Those of the rich, that are 
only one story, are high, the appartments numerous and airy, 
spaces being left between the buildings to admit the air, as well 
as the light, that is seldom given at the sides, but in the front and 
back of each. A superstition, as well as a law, prevails against 


building high houses, and a man, who wishes to raise a roof. 
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higher than his neighbours, must have their consent. Added to 
this, the schoolmasters must be consulted, the gods propitiated 
by offerings at the temple, and a number of ceremonies observed 
before it is considered fortunate to commence building. More- 
over, the house must front the south if possible. Gardens are 
generally attached to the houses of the wealthy, even in cities; 
they occupy a very considerable space, and are expensively 
adorned with artificial rocks, pieces of water, buildings of various 
descriptions, walks, bridges, &c. I have witnessed innumerable 
quantities of flower pots, shrubs, trees, &c- disposed in different 
parts, altogether forming a very beautiful variety. They have a 
numerous assortment of astres of all colours. One species is 
white: it is nearly as large as a rose, with long drooping leaves. 
It is used by the Chinese for salad in the season, and is justly 
considered as a very great delicacy. At night, when the astres 
are all in bloom, and the pots are arranged with taste, the walks 
and alleys well lighted with lanterns, a Chinese garden has the 
appearance of perfect enchantment, and in no country whatever 
are they excelled in this sort of illumination. Fireworks are often 
introduced, in which they are likewise very ingenious. One sort, 
called by Europeans a drum, is curious and entertaining. They 
are generally about the size of half a puncheon, one end open, 
the other closed, containing from five to seven changes, There is 
a small match in the centre, and the drum is suspended from the 
ground ten or twelve feet. On lighting the match, one of the 
changes falls down below the drum, and as it explodes, it com- 
municates fire to another, and thus in succession until the whole 
are burnt out. These changes represent battles by sea and by 
land, houses, gardens, flower pots, &c. &c very beautifully com- 
posed of paper and bamboo, and managed with singular ingenuity. 

As their gardens are so good, it is natural to ask about their 
fruits. Almost every month of the year has its particular fruit; 
but those most esteemed by the Chinese, are mangoes and lichens. 
They have also pears of several sorts, peaches, plums, pine ap- 
ples; water melons, songans, guavas, jacks, oranges of very many 
kinds, shaddacks, grapes, figs, plantains, bananas, kc. Vegetables 
are carried through the streets for sale, and fruits are vended at 
stalls in every street. The seller arranges on his table or stall 
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what he has for sale, with the prices written on a piece of bam- 
boo near them, so that he who wishes to buy knows what he is to 
pay, without asking the owner. He therefore helps himself, puts 
down his money, and the business is managed without a word be- 
ing uttered. If it be something that requires to be weighed, the 
buyer weighs it with a pair of steelyards or tychen which he car- 
ries for that purpose, and the seller weighs it after him to see 
that he is right. This method requires no bargaining. Vegetables 
of all sorts are in great quantities, particularly those of the succu- 
lent kind, and in and about Macao very fine potatoes are culti- 
vated. They do not succeed so well near Canton, only ninety- 
seven miles distant; though I imagine it is owing more to a want 
of care in the cultivation than any thing arising from the differ- 
ence of soil and climate. The truth is, the Chinese themselves 
are not fond of them, and therefore they cultivate only enough 
for the European demand. 

There are several markets for the sale of fruits, vegetables, 
fish, meat, &c. in Canton, but most of those articles are cried 
through the streets in plenty. Sellers of fish carry them in broad 
tubs, one at each end of a bamboo, nicely balanced on the shoul- 
der, where there is water sufficient for them to swim, so that they 
are always to be had alive. Pork is their favourite meat, nor am 
I astonished they should prefer it, as it is far beyond their beef, 
mutton or veal in delicacy of flavour. They take more care of 
their pigs in the article of cleanliness than of themselves. No- 
thing but rice and water is given to them for food, the rice always 
boiled, the pen kept perfectly clean, and the animal washed and 
rubbed once a day at least, and oftentimes twice by those who are 
of the epicurean order. A pig destined for food though belonging 
to the poorest class, is not suffered to run about, but cautiously 
guarded from the possibility of getting injured by improper nour- 
ishment. This circumstance conquered the prejudices I at first 
entertained against pork, seeing it carried about the streets for 
sale, and before I left China, I preferred it to any other meat. 
Mutton is very dear in Canton, the sheep that are killed being all 
brought from the northern provinces. They arrive very poor, and 
by the time they are fattened sufficiently for the market, they cost 
the owner a considerable sum of money. When I first went to 
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China, it was impossible to buy a piece of mutton, as those who 
wished to have this kind of meat were obliged to purchase a 
sheep, the cost of which is never less than fifteen Spanish pias- 
ters, and frequently as high as twenty-five. They are of a 
large size with broad tails, generally very fat after being fed a 
while at Canton; and they resemble the sheep at the Cape of 
Good Hope in every respect. The flesh is rather coarse though 
generally juicy and well flavoured. It would be better if they 
were fattened with grass, but the Chinese use boiled beans, rice, 
and oil cake. Turkeys are also exceedingly dear in China; never 
to be had under four or five piasters, and sometimes as high as 
eiglt- They seem to be the only poultry the Chinese do not un- 
derstand how to rear. They have a disease like the small-pex, 
that comes in large pustules on the head, and destroys them 


before they are half grown. Their capons are the finest in the 
world, and geese are also good but inferior to those of Europe. 


Ducks are in very great plenty, and next to pork seem to be a 
favourite food, though by no means comparable with those of any 
other part of the world, being neither fleshy nor well tasted. On 
the river Tygris are very large boats, c2!:ed duck boats, having 
immense flocks of them kept principally for their eggs, which 
are considered a delicacy. They are salted and sent all over the 
empire. Some of the boats have from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred ducks that are managed by three or four men, who tend 
them as shepherds watch sheep during the day, whilst they feed 
on the rice fields, and they are quite as tractable and obedient to 
their voice. At night they are called to the boat, which they enter 
by a board placed for them, and run up with the greatest eager- 
ness, those that remain behind being always beat with little 
switches. The boat has a kind of platform of wicker-work that 
projects on either side; it is fenced all around, and has little ap- 
partments in which they lay their eggs, &c- The people informed 
me they seldom lost a duck, for if perchance one strayed from 
the flock, he was easily recalled, and generally came back the 
moment he heard the keeper’s voicee Ducks kept in this way 
aré the stock from which they procure the eggs to produce 
others. The incubation is effected by artificial heat, which is com- 


municated by stoves. The fishermen who trail their nets between 
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two boats to.catch fish in Macao roads, also make use of large 
quantities of these eggs. They steep their nets in the whites, and 
then expose theth to the sun, until perfectly dry, which gives 
them a shining appearance in the water, and perhaps has other 
qualities ened the fish. The yolks are salted and serve for 

Wild ducks, geese and teal are also in great plenty in China, 
and very high flavoured, particularly the geese and teal. The 
Chinese catch the geese with lines laid on the rice fields, in 
which they get their feet entangled and are unable to fly away. 
To take dacks and teal, nets are hung on bamboo stakes, placed 
across a rice field, which they are in the habit of flying over. In 
the night they fly into them, and getting their necks, legs or 
wings fast in the meshes, cannot extricate themselves before the 
person, who is concealed near at hand, comes and seizes.them. 
The teal caught in this way are kept in small baskets completely 
closed, so as to prevent the light penetrating. They are then fed 
with rice in the husk, called in China a faddy, and soon become 
excessively fat. There are also fine pheasants, snipes, partridges, 
plovers, quails, rice birds, and other game in abundance to be 
had at Canton. In short, few places are better supplied with pro- 
visions of all sorts; but living is excessively dear to Europeans 
from-the nature of their establishments. Those who serve them 
are obliged to fee the mandarins, who enhance the price of every 
commodity. 

The Chinese make great use of beans, not only to feed their 
sheep. and cattle, but also as food for themselves, in what they 
call, thow foo, and foo chack,.a kind of flummenry exceedingly 
palatable and notrishing.: Soy is likewise made from beans, with 
the aid. of. molasses and salt.. The beans are boiled, until nearly 
all the water evaporates and they begin to burn; they are then 
placed. in large jars exposed to the sus, water and molasses are 
poured upon them and stirred well every day until the liquid is. 
completely. impregnated with.their flavour; it is then strained off, 
salted, boiled. and skimmed, until perfectly clarified. It.will keep 
any length of time... Many persons have, thought that gravy was 
employed in. this condiment, which is not the case, it being en- 
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tirely a vegetable composition, and certainly very wholesome and 
agreeable. There are many qualities of it, and it requires much 
care and attention to make the best. Japanese soy is most es- 
teemed, and is vastly superior to any made in China. Many 
shopkeepers have large platforms on the roofs of their houses, 
where a number of jars are placed, for the purpose of making 
this article of which there is an enormous consumption, since 
neither rich nor poor can breakfast, dine, or sup without it. It is 
sauce for every sort of food, gives zest to every dish, and is the 
sine gua non of a Chinese meal. They are very fond of sweat- 
meats, and make preserves of almost every fruit and many vege- 
tables. Even the bamboo, when young, is employed in this way; 
in addition to the numerous and extraordinary uses before enume- 
rated. The pine-apple, orange and ginger, are however the only 
Chinese preserves which are palatable to Europeans; most of the 
rest losing their native delicacy of flavour, by being surcharged 
with syrup. Indeed this excessive proportion of sweetmeats 
seems to be the fault throughout Asia, Manilla excepted, where 
there are some remarkably fine, and managed with such care 
as to retain in perfection the original taste of the fruit. 


OF THE TEA LEAF. 


The best account I have been able to obtain of the tea leaf, 
which is so generally consumed throughout Europe, as to have 
become an article of the first necessity instead of a mere luxury, 
I now present to you. For its correctness I will be answerable 
no farther than to say that my information is from four or five 
different sources, and some of them persons who have been in 
the tea country. The concurring testimony of several Chinese 
induces me to believe what I am about to state. 


Teas are of four distinct families, I mean those generally 
known in commerce, namely, Bohea, Ankay, Hyson anc Singlo: 
the two first are black and the two latter green teas. From these 
four stocks are derived, all the variety of qualities and names to 
be found in the Canton market—They run in succession as 
follows: . 
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BLACK TEAS. 


Bohea and Ankay Bohea. 

These are the commonest sort of black teas, but the Bohea is 
superior to the Ankay Bohea, the first bringing from 12 to 14 
tales the pecul, and the latter only 8 or 10 tales per pecul. 

Bohea, Congo, and Ankay Congo. 

These are the next qualities, the best, or Bohea Congo, bring- 
ing from 18 to 22 tales the pecul, and the Ankay Congo from 15 


to 18 tales. 

Bohea Campoi and Ankay Compoi. 

The next qualities will sell as follows: 

Bohea Campoi 24 to 27 tales per pecul, and the Ankay Cam- 
poi at 22 to 25 tales per pecul. 

Bohea Souchong and Ankay Souchong.* 

The first sells at from 26 to 46 tales per pecul, and the second 
at from 20 to 32 tales per pecul. 

There are, however, some qualities of Bohea Souchong of par- 
ticular flavor, which brings as high as 60, 80, and 100 tales the 
pecul; and also some of the Ankay Souchong of very superior 
smell, {&c. bringing from 40 to 50 tales per pecul. Those last 
mentioned teas have distinct names, such as, Fa heung, Teha 
Powchong, Teha, Sun, Chay Teha, Leung thune Teha, &c. &c. 
&c- Bohea and Ankay are the names of two districts of the same 
province, but the tea of the former is in much higher estimation 
than the latter, and always sells dearer at the Canton market. 

Another quality of black teas are, Bohea Pecko and Ankay 
Pecko. 

These are the young leaves gathered pust when they begin to 
push forth, having still the white down upon them, which have 
been believed, erroneously, in Europe, to be the flowers of the 
tea tree- This sort of tea sells, at Canton, from 40 to 120 tales 
the pecul, and even higher prices have been given for the Bohea. 


* There are some qualities of Ankay Souchong that sell much lower, 
some even as cheap as 10 to 12 tales per pecul, and from that to 18 tales, 
in proportion to the quantity of white leaves found in it, that gives it a 


higher flavor. 
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sort, when the leaves are all very long and covered with white 
down.* 

Black teas naturally, ana also from the manner in which they 
are cured, are more wholesome than the green; they are much 
more esteemed by the Chinese, and the best sort fetch the highest 
prices inthe Canton market. They are dried on bamboo baskets, 
whereas the fine green teas are dried on copper sheets or plates, 
and being rolled while wet with rice water, are certainly liable to 
produce verdigrease. The green’ teas are also unwholesome 
from being often coloured with Prussian blue or smalts, and are 
likewise extremely astringent and corrosive. The Chinese, I ob- 
served, very seldom drink of them, and then excessively weak, 
and most of those whom I conversed with on the subject, assured 
me they affected the nerves violently, and therefore very few 
persons in China ever made use of them. The wholesomest green 
teas are those of the most common qualities, such as Hyson Skin 
and Singlo. 


GREEN TEAS. 


Hyson, and Singlo Hyson, follow in succession thus: 

Hyson Chulan and Single Chulan. 

These qualities generally sell for 1 tale to 2} tales the catty, 
according to goodness; but are oftener sold by the box, at the 
rate of 16 to 18 dollars for 10 catties, and 24 to 41 for the double 
box. In this is also included the price of the box, that is always 
of black Nankin lacker, inlaid with mother of pearl, The very 
best Hyson Chulan, treble flowered, is worth 40 dollars the large 
box. It seems to be the only green tea the Chinese drink, and 
they use it but seldom. Hyson Gomee is another quality of fine 
Hyson, that sells as dear as the Chulan. The Chulan is always 
dear or cheap in proportion to the number of times it has been 
scented with Chulan flowers. There is the single, double, and 
treble scented. 


* Of the very first sort of this tea, there is rarely more than three or four 
peculs brought annually to the Canton market. Some of the finest of it is 
brought to Ihiachla, on the borders of Siberian Tartary, and sold to the 
Russian traders who carry it over land to Russia. It sells in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, at from 30 to 50 roubles the pound. 
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Those of commerce of the green teas are as follows: 

Hyson and Singlo Hyson. 

The first sells at from 50 to 60 tales per real, and the second 
at 44 to 52, according to the plenty or scarcity and the demand. 

Hyson, Gunpowder or Imperial, Singlo Gunpowder or Impe- 
rial from 80 to 120 tales per pecul—S. G. from 70 to 85: of the 
Singlo Gunpowder, there are some very inferior sorts, which sell 
as low as 58 to 60 tales per pecul. 

Hyson, Young Hyson, and Singlo Hyson, from 30 to 40 tales 
per pecul—S. H. 28 to 36 tales per pecul. 

Hyson Skin of Hyson, and Hyson Skin of Singlo, from 26 to 30 
tales per pecul—H.- S. S. 22 to 26 tales per pecul. 

Good Singlo that is hardly inferior to what is called the Singlo 
Skin tea, sells at 22 to 25 tales per pecul- This is the lowest 
quality of green tea, unless it be a tea made at Canton to imitate 
the Singlo Skin, which is a mixture of very bad materials. It sells 
lower, as is the case indeed with all the teas I have mentioned, 
at particular times, ahd higher when the demand becomes urgent. 

No people under Heaven know better how to manage those 
matters than the Chinese, who are deeply addicted to trade, and 
are the most determined speculators in the world. There are a 
number of fine flavoured high priced teas, sold at Canton on the 
spot, which are very rarely exported, but consumed at home, as 
at Bordeaux, in France, there are several very high flavored 
wines that are drunk there and rarely sent out of the country. 
The Chinese most generally drink their tea without sugar or 
milk, upon the leaves in a cup with a cover which they frequently 
take off, te regale their olfactory nerves with the odour of the 
tea, as well as to prevent its becoming too strong. Hot water is 
generally poured on the same leaves until all their flavour and 
strength is extracted. This is by far the most economical mode 
of drinking tea, as well as preventing its acquiring that strong, 
bitter, and astringent taste, that it often has when drawn in a tea- 
pot, and particularly one that is made of metal. 

This is the beverage principally used in China to quench thirst 
both by rich and poor, and it is always drunk warm, even in the 
heat of summer. The Chinchas people from a district of the 
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province of Tokien, of that name, are the only Chinese I ever 
saw who drunk cold water. 

It is seen by this account, that from four genera or stocks, are 
derived the various species of black and green teas which are 
found at the Canton market. The difference of quality in the 
several sorts, is evidently owing to the different seasons of gather- 
ing them, and sometimes likewise in the curing. Some are 
plucked just as they burst forth, with the down upon the leaves, 
as the Picho; others later, when the leaves expand, and some are 
cured by rolling them in the fingers with rice water and drying 
them on copper sheets. Others, again, are scented with flowers, 
and prepared also by hand in the nicest manner. All these differ- 
ent preparations and methods of curing and seasons of gathering, 
must produce a corresponding variety of qualities, even fram the 
same tree. The last process the tea undergoes, and that is prac- 
tised with all sorts indiscriminately, is firing. This is done by 
putting the tea into cylinders of sheet iron, and turning them 
round gradually before a hot fire, so as to toast them until they 
become perfectly dry. Tea never gives out its odour well, until 
after it has undergone this process, that finishes it and renders it 
fit to be packed in boxes immediately. Care is taken also in 
packing, not to do it if possible in damp weather, and in a place 
where the atmosphere is not perfectly dry and warm, so as to pre- 
serve it from losing its crispness. The first thing a Chinese tea 
tryer does, is to press, or rather crush some of the tea in his hand, 
to see whether it has Jost its fre, and then he blows his breath 


strongly upon it, and afterwards applies it close to his nose. This 
is only to know whether the tea is fresh and well flavored. To as- 


certain its real value, he weighs a certain portion very nicely, and 


draws it in a covered cup of milk-white China ware, where it 


stands until it is cold, to show him the colour; but whilst hot, he 
tastes and smells it, to get the flavour. He is likewise very parti- 
cular in having good water, and that it is boiling hot.* 

In taking leave of this subject, I must beg your indulgence for 


having been perhaps too minute in my descriptions; but I have 


[* Moreover, the kettle should never be used for any other purpose. 
Nore, not by Dr. Johnson. Ep. P. F.] 
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purposely mentioned every thing I could recollect that is likely 
to give any insight into the manners and customs of this extra- 
ordinary people. If I have attributed to their government, or the 
nation, a character they do not deserve, my ears and eyes deceived 
me; for I could not discover, with all my care, the slightest in- 
dications of that proud preeminence which they assume over 
Europeans, and which the Jesuits and others are so prone to 
concede to them. On the contrary, they exhibit a most deplor- 
able contrast to every thing that is great, wise, noble and honour- 
able; and their government, which has been so highly extolled, is 
the impure source from whence the black stream of vice flows to 
infect the whole nation. I therefore conclude, with repeating that 
I believe the Chinese generally, to be naturally deficient of cour- 
age; but in other respects, they are an excellent, mild, well-dis- 
posed people, who, under a good government, might be made most 
valuable subjects, and probably, by the force of education, good 
soldiers. At present they are literally a flock of sheep, in com- 
parison with Europeans, and their armies of millions would be as 
easily routed and slaughtered. 


PATIENCE. 


Ir what we suffer has been brought on us by ourselves, it is 


observed by an ancient poet, that patience is eminently our duty, 
since no one ought to be angry at feeling that which he has de- 
‘served. If we are conscious that we have not contributed to our 


own sufferings, if punishment falls upon innocence, or disappoint- 


ment happens to industry and prudence, patience, whether more 
necessary or not, is much easier, since our pain is then without 
aggravation; and we have not the bitterness of remorse to add to 
the asperity of misfortune. 


Pe RN 


He that shail walk with vigour three hours a day, will pass, in 
seven yéars, a space equal to the circumference of the globe. 
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TAYLOR ON AGRICULTURE. 


(Continued from our last volume, page 438.) 


Inpustry is the third necessity of a prosperous state of agriculture. 
The high authority which has declared ‘‘ that idleness is the root of evil,” 
decides that industry is the root of good. Yet it unfortunately happens, 
that wealth is too often considered as discharging us from an obligation, 
a compliance with which is necessary, to render us happy ourselves and 
useful to society.. The mischiefs of this opinion are vastly aggravated by 
the consideration, that wealth bestows an ability to exert industry with 
discretion, and to extend its benefits with most effect. A consciousness 
of charity or generosity, sometimes founded in vanity, and often produc- 
tive of evil, is the solace resorted to, for the neglect of a virtue, always 
productive of good. The rich who bestow money, may possibly nurture 
idleness, and never add to the general stock of subsistence. A monkey, 
possessed of a heap of guineas, might scatter the shining bawbles amongst 
his species; but one which by his labor should augment their food, would 
render them more essential services. Where is the mighty merit of giving 
money which we never earned; whether derived from our ancestors, or 
obtained by the dice; as an oblation to vanity or to fortune? Whether it 
shall excite the industry or feed the dissipation of the receiver, is a matter 
of indifference to the giver, when his object is either to gain popularity on 
earth, or to compound with heaven, by purchasing for himself an impunity 
for idleness, with the donatgon of casualty, or the virtuous labors of ano- 
ther. Whatever may be the mo‘ive for industry, its fruit is individual and 
general good. A mere exchange of money from hand to hand, creates 
nothing, and does not augment the national prosperity. Comfort, plenty, 
freedom and virtue all spring from industry. The surplus of its labors be- 
stows power, knowledge, and morals upon a nation. Its loss would beget 
debility, cause the vices resulting from want, and lead to barbarism. The 
industrious man alone can exercise charity and liberality, from a prin- 
ciple radically founded in virtue, and unalloyed by vanity. Unlike a bro- 
ker, between an ancestor and a beggar, he gives a portion of his own 
industry, to advance the happiness of others. Not seduced from honest 
duty, by the deceitful theory—“ that idleness compensates society for its 
vices, by giving employment to industry,” he feels that his idleness would 
produce an irretrievable loss, incapable of being compensated by his ex- 
travagance, and sure to settle somewhere in the garb of want and misery. 
If this reasoning did not conform to the general sense of mankind, the 
action of the caliph Motassem, who contributed his personal labor to ad- 
vance the happiness of a poor man, by assisting him to raise his cart out 
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of the mire, would not have been commemorated for ages, whilst all his 
donations of money have sunk into. oblivion. The temporal punishments 
attached to a deficiency of industry, prove that its nature is not neutral, 
and that it cannot gain the rewards of virtue. No success in any science 
or employment, useful to mankind, is experienced without industry: and 
in that of agriculture, its absence more certainly predicts calamity, than 
in any other. However skilful gentlemen farmers may be in theory, or 
however ingenious in conversation, let them not beguile themselves into an 
opinion, that they may dispense with this necessity of agriculture, and yet 
keep their estates. Without active efforts to produce substantial effects, 
they resemble astronomers who should feed their vanity, and waste their 
lives in considering the nature of comets, and calculating eclipses, with- 
out regarding their sublunary necessities. If productive industry was 
more painful than laborious researches in the regions of theory; if its solid 
fruits were too light to preponderate against the imaginary lading of the 
opposite scale; yet the injustice of shrinking from our due share of the 
burden, and of subsisting by accumulating its weight upon the shoulders of 
others, is still to be compared with the honesty of contributing our active 
efforts to the social treasury, and the beneficence of lightening the incum- 
brances of existence. 

An election between the arts of employing or of killing time; between 
fleeing from the miseries of idleness to the pleasures of industry, or to an 
uneasy restlessness and vicious habits, would seem to present no difficulty, 
and to suggest no hesitation; and by this election the fate of agriculture in 
Virginia must be decided. | 

The remaining necessity of agriculture, to be noticed, is the want of 
houses for the comfort of man, the security of crops, and the preservation 
of beasts. The process from hollow trees to caverns, and from caverns to 
cabins, ought to inspire farther views, and to eradicate out of free and 
civilized countries, vestiges by which savages are designated. Yet the 
habitations of freemen, as well as of slaves, remain in a multitude of cases 
both insufficient for comfort and for health. They are therefore deserted 
without regret, and a pernicious wandering habit infuses itself into the 
mind, because nothing worth retaining is surrendered, and no evil, not al- 
ready endured, is anticipated. Whilst men suffer, beasts perish in multi- 
tudes for want of a protection against the severities of the winter, which 
their involuntary domestication gives them a right to expect, and which 
it is the interest of their owners to bestow. But the loss of crops is yet a 
greater evil, arising from this deficiency. In the articles of small grain, 
fodder, and hay, it is so enormous, that when computed from some extent 
of observation, the conclusion, that it amounts annually to twenty-five 
per centum, seems within the fact. When it falls upon individuals who 
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make no profit, it often crushes them; and when it is deducted from profit, 
il impoverishes those classes of society which are not agriculturists. This 
will be demonstrated by the following considerations: 

The competency of agriculture, in this country especially, is a phrase 
of infinitely greater scope, than would be conceived without an attentive 
examination. Its duties, like the duties of moral rectitude, spread from 
the narrow circle of providing sustenance for one man or one family, into 
a wide expanse, created by the obligations arising from society, and the 
interest interwoven with national prosperity. In the United States, the 
responsibility of agriculture does not stop at food for all eaters. It extends 
to the support of government, to the encouragement of commerce, to the 
sustenance of the learned professions, to the introduction of the fine arts; 
and to the support of the more useful mechanical employments. This re~ 
sponsibility, the sponsor for knowledge, for good manners, for liberty and 
for national power, constitutes a demand upon agriculture, which must 
be paid, to win and combine blessings, in which, if she is wise, she will 
largely participate. Being the source from which all classes, and particu- 
larly the numerous family of the nati consumere fruges, must derive their 
' subsistence and prosperity; all classes have a deep interest in rendering it 
more copious, because the success of each must expand with its growth, 
and contract with its decline. Its exuberance cannot, like an exuberant 
treasury, or a pecuniary speculation, be monopolized by idleness or cor- 
ruption, but must be diffused to excite industry and nourish virtue. What- 
ever shall cripple its capacity for rendering to society services, in com- 
parison with which, even those of the hero and the patriot become dimi- 
nutive, ought to be avoided by every wise politician with care, and 
resisted by all, who understand their own interest, with firmness. Every 
stab given to agriculture reaches their own vitals; and every folly by 
which she is injured, must be expiated by their own suffering. Where 
then can be fuund a difference of interest between agriculture, and the 
other useful occupations in society, when their prosperity must result 
from hers, and she can only reap the blessings of a well organized social 
state, by providing for them? As agriculture is not an isolated interest, like 
a political project, or a fraudulent artifice, capable of being dissevered 
from the body politic, without producing its death; rendering it less pro- 
ductive by measures, however honest, or by the dexterities of avarice or 
ambition, however plausible, must gradually produce the impoverishment 
they promise to prevent, and prevent the common good they promise to 
produce. A common interest ought to suggest the national policy in re- 
gard to agriculture. As it is worthy of an universal patronage, on account 
of its universal benefit, every intelligent individual, however distantly re- 
moved from its labors, may perceive the strongest motives for exerting his 
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republican influence, and uniting with agricultural societies, to increase a 
profit, by which his own prosperity must be graduated. In a scale combin- 
ing agriculture with its effects, barbarism stands opposite to its utmost 
incompetency; and the most perfect state of society, to its capacity for 
discharging its various duties: and between these extremities lie the seve- 
ral correspondencies inseparably linked, compounded of accessions of 
competency and advances towards social happiness. To what object, more 
glorious, can the powers of the mind and of the purse be directed, than to 
one which with oracular certainty, deals out happiness or misery in ex- 
tremes, and in all the intermediate gradations? In considering the compe~ 
tency of agriculture, we have seen that its profit and benefit to society, 
must begin and proceed together; must exist or perish together; and that 
neither can contract or expand, without a strict concomitancy of fate. 
Hence results a demonstration, that any policy is erroneous by which the 
profit of agriculture is diminished, to foster a personal or local interest. 
As agriculture is a national property, such a policy is simply that of a 
farmer who should starve some of his family for the sake of poisoning a 
few with ice cream and syllabub. As our country is one great farm, and 
its inhabitants one great family, in which those who work the least receive 
the greatest share of the profit, those who are not farmers have 2 deeper 
interest for increasing the profit of agriculture, than the farmer himself; 
because his subsistence must precede theirs, and theirs can only be sup- 
plied from this surplus; the larger this surplus, the greater will be their 
gain. An expectation therefore of benefiting the other classes of society, 
by laws tending to diminish agricultural profit, though they may have 2 
personal or local effect upon some partial selection, must be injurious to 
the rest of the family. —Agricultural profit, being the aliment of the whole 
family, every member of it except the patrenized, loses a portion of his 
share by its diminution, and every partiality to a co-heir inflicts the injus- 
tice, in some degree, suffered by those beggared to enrich one, under the 
policy of primogeniture. 

To illustrate these opinions, I shall refer to the two cases of taxing iron 
and barns. An enhanced price of iron, during embargos and wars, has 
constantly suggested a degree of economy in its use, from whence has re- 
sulted bad agricultural tools toa vast extent. This generates habits of 
long duration, and hard to eradicate. Bad tools impoverish the soil, di- 
minish crops, and check or obliterate improved modes of cultivation. The 
poorest farms require the best tools, but as they also require the greatest 
economy, the evil becomes aggravated by a necessity for submitting to it; 
and retrogradation ensues, where an advance in improvement is most 
needed. Whether the price of iron is enhanced by war, embargos, or 
taxation, this effect will be commensurate with the extent of such en- 
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hancement. In the same mode the taxation of barns operates. It prevents 
to agreat extent the erection of houses for the preservation of that portion 
of the profit of agriculture, upon which the prosperity of the other classes 
of society depends. The frugality in iron diminishes crops; the frugality in 
houses loses them. Whatever is lost by bad tools or want of houses comes 
out of the surplus upon which all other classes must subsist. The loss falls 
almost exclusively upon them, as the farmer must first live upon what he 
can save. If there is good ground for computing the loss from bad tools 
and want of houses at twenty-five per centum of the crop, how erroneous 
must be the arithmetic which adopts a loss so enormous for the sake of ac- 
quiring a pittance so inconsidecrable, as that which is produced by taxing 
iron and barns? And how miserable the policy of the other classes of so- 
ciety, which is unable to discern, that the endowment of some few indivi- 
duals with this pittance, inflicts an enormous loss upon themselves? Other 
instances of this political arithmetic are omitted, as being less evident, 
though founded in the same principles; and because it is sufficient merely 
to suggest the subject in a country, abounding with patriots more able to 
explain it. 

One intention of this essay, is to impress the error of beginning at the 
wrong end to improve our agriculture. It would be premature to wander 
away from its primary necessities after some brilliant discovery, before we 
have established a sound foundation for beautiful superstructures; and 
would be probably nearly as useless as the compass to the hull of a ship 

without rigging. Fertility, tools, industry and houses, cited to illustrate 


this intention, are indispensable portions of the tackle, by which agricul- : 


ture must prepare for being steered by the rudder of chymistry, into the 
harbor of opulence.—I mean not to decry the labors of the learned in dis- 
covering new sails for accelerating the voyage, but only to insist upon the 


necessity of fitting the ship for withstanding storms, before she is lanched 


into an ocean of theory, after new discoveries. —A beautiful feather may be 


pleasing, and the entire plumage ofa beautiful bird may be admirable; but 

a fine feather stuck into the young bird, just as its down begins to spring, 

might retard its growth to maturity, and become a deterring example. 
Among the necessities of agriculture, tools occupy the second place, and 


their improvement is recommended with solicitude, because if the society 
should happily acquire pecuniary means adequate to the object, its accom. 
plishment 1s evidently more attainable than the accomplishment of many 
other objects, of infipitely less importance. A large sum lent to a capa- 
ble and enterprising ludividual for several years, without interest, uoder 
conditions ensuring the erection of the works, and securing the payment of 
the principal, might guarantee success, both by enforceable stipulations and 
private interest. 
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The universal range or the benefits diffused by agriculture was adverted 
to for the purpose of soliciting an effectual patronage for the efforts of the 
society, by the eloquence of self-interest, and the prayers of national 
prosperity. A conviction that national prosperity and individual com- 
fort, can only flow from its competency, would unite even an oppres- 
sive government and avaricious confederacies, in the policy of increas- 
ing the profit of agriculture, however they might differ about its dis- 
tribution; what then must be its influence on a government which 
loves the people, and subsists to advance their happiness? A policy 
calculated to diminish the profit of agriculture, would be precisely 
equivalent to a project for preventing the accumulation of rain, inva- 
riably distilled in refreshing showers over the earth. Agriculture with- 
out rain, would flourish as all other occupations of society would, with- 
out agricultural profit. The staple occupation, upon which all others 
are engrafted, must flourish, or its scions will dwindle. 


AN EUNUCH.—from Morier’s Journey through Persia. 


An Ethiopian eunuch, among the rest, became quite intimate 
with us, and scarcely let a day pass without calling upon us, He 


had been brought very young a slave into the country, and had 
been placed in the harem of the prince, as a guardian over the 


women. All his ideas partook of the nature of his employment, 
and of his constant intercourse with women. He used to evince 
the greatest incredulity at the account which we gave him of the 


liberty of our women; and he particularly expressed his horror, 


when we told him that they walked abroad unveiled, and talked 


with impunity to other men besides their husbands. I once showed 
him a miniature picture of my mother: after looking at it for some 
time, he exclaimed, “ Then I suppose your father is a painter?” 


When I answered “ No,” in great astonishment he said, “ Then 
who could have painted this picture?” He could not, in fewer 
words, have given me an insight into the whole of his feelings 
upon this subject. 


LocuSTs.—/rom the same. 


On the 11th June, whilst seated in our tents about noon, we 
heard a very unusual noise, that sounded like the rushing of a 
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great wind at a distance. On looking up we perceived an immense 
cloud, here and there semi-transparent, in other parts quite black; 
that spread itself all over the sky, and at intervals shadowed the 
sun. This we soon found to be locusts, whole swarms of them 
falling about us: but their passage was but momentary; for a fresh 
wind from the south-west, which had brought them to us, so com- 
pletely drove them forwards, that not a vestige of them was to be 
seen two hours after. The locusts which we saw at Bushire, were 
like those which Shaw saw in Barbary, in 1724 and 5, with legs 
and body of a bright yellow, and the wings spotted brown. These 
were larger, and of a red colour; and I should suppose, are the 
real predatory locust,—one of the Egyptian plagues; they are also 
the great grasshopper mentioned by the prophet Nahum, no doubt 
in contradistinction to the lesser, (c. iii. v. 17.) As soon as they 
appeared, the gardeners and husbandmen made loud shouts, to 
prevent their settling on their grounds. 

The strength and agility of these animals made me suppose that 
this was their first flight, and that they could not have come from 
any great distance. The Persians said they came from the Ger- 
mesir; which is likely enough, as that was the direction whence 
the wind blew. They seemed to be impelled by one common in- 
stinct, and moved in one body, which had the appearance of be- 
ing organized by a leader. As all was dry in the plain of Shiraz, 
the same instinct seemed to propel them forwards to countries of 


more vegetation; and with a small slant of the wind to the west- 
ward, they would get into the mountains of Louriston, where the 


corm was not ripe; and where, as the prophet Joel says (xi. 3), 
alter comparing them to a great army,—* they had the land of 
Eden before them.” Their strength must be very great, if we 
consider what immense journies they have been known to make. 
Pliny says they came from Africa to Italy; they have been known 
in Scotland. Mandelsloe saw them in the island Madagascar, the 
nearest point of which from Mosambique, on the Continent, is 120 
leagues. This proves them to exist in the southern hemisphere; 
and if Arabia be their native country, as naturalists affirm, they 
do not always travel northward, as Shaw seems to think; but, per- 
haps, take the impulse which the first wind may give them after 
they are ready to fly. 
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I-have had opportunities, from time to time, to make observa- 
tions on the locust, particularly at Smyrna, where in 1800, they 
committed depredations. About the middle of April the ledges 
and ridges of the fields began to swarm with young locusts; which 
then wore a black appearance, had no wings, and were quite harm- 
less. About the middle of May they had increased triple the size, 
were of a gray cindery colour, and had incipient wings about half 
an inch long. They still continued to be harmless: but at the end 
of June, they had grown to their full size, which was three and a 
half inches in length; the legs, head, and extremities, red; the 
body a pale colour, tending to red. They appear to be created, 
for a scourge; since to strength incredible, for so small a creature 
they add saw-like teeth, admirably calculated “to eat up all the 
herbs in the land, and devour the fruit of the ground.” Psalm, 
cy. v. 34. They remained on the face of the country during, the 
months of July and August; sometimes taking their flight in vast 
clouds, and, impelled by a strong wind, were either lost in the 
sea, or were driven into other countries. It was during their stay 
that they showed themselves to be the real plague described in 
Exodus. They seemed to march in regular battalions, crawling 
over every thing that lay in their passage, in one straight front. 
They entered the inmost recesses of the houses, were found in, 
every corner, stuck to our clothes, and infested our food. It is an 
extraordinary circumstance, that the barn-door fowls eat them be- 


fore they are quite full grown; and that, when such was the case, 
the yolk of the eggs which the hens laid was of a dark reddish 


‘colour, partaking of that of the locust. The locusts lay their eggs 


in the autumn, which they do frequently before they take their 


flight. Sometimes they deposit them in countries where they 
alight after their flight; gestation and generation going on during 
their excursion; for, even on the wing, the male and female locust 


are frequently found together. 

The husbandmen and vine-dressers knew whether eggs had 
been deposited by them, and were most active in discovering 
them. Sometimes it would happen that none had been deposited 
at one village, whilst they were found at the next; and they cal- 
culated their harvests and vintages accordingly. The operation of 
the female locusts in laying her eggs is highly interesting: she 
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chooses a piece of light earth, well protected by a bush or hedge, 
where she makes a hole for herself, so deep that her head just 
appears above it. She here deposits an oblong substance, exactly 
the shape of her own body, which contains a considerable number 
of eggs, arranged in neat order, in rows against each other, which 
remain buried in the ground, most carefully and artificially pro- 
tected from the cold winter. When that is over, several male lo- 
custs surround and kill her. 

The eggs are brought into life by the heat of the sun. If the 
heats commence early, the locusts early gain strength; and it is 
then that their depredations are most feared,—because they com- 
mence them before the corn has had time to ripen, and they at- 
tack the stem when it is still tender. 

Harmer would probably have derived some help from what has 
happened to fall under my observation on this subject, in his illus- 
tration of the 17th verse of the 3d chapter of the prophet Nahum; 
for I conjecture, that “‘ champing.in the hedges in the cold day,” 
may be explained, by the eggs being deposited during the win- 
ter; and, *“* when the sun ariseth they flee away,” may also be il- 
lustrated by the flying away of the insect as soon as it had felt the 
sun’s influence. 


ISPAHAN.-~—/rom the same. 


The great city of Ispahan, which Chardin has described as be 
ing twenty-four miles in circumference, were it to be weeded (if 
the expression may be used) of its ruins, would now dwindle to 
about a quarter of that circumference. One might suppose that 
God’s curse had extended over parts of this city, as it did over 
Babylon. Houses, bazaars, mosques, palaces, whole streets, are 
to be seen in total abandonment; and I have rode for miles among 
its ruins, without meeting any living creature, except perhaps a 
jackall peeping over a wall, or a fox running to his hole. 

In a large tract of ruins, where houses in different stages of 
decay are to be seen, now and then an inhabited house may be 
discovered, the owner of which may be assimilated to Job’s for- 
lorn man, “ dwelling in desolate cities, and in houses which no man 
inhabiteth, which are ready to become ‘heaps,” ‘chap. xv. verse 


28. Such a remark as this must have arisen from scenes similar 
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to those which parts of Ispahan present; and unless the particu- 
lar feeling of melancholy which they inspire has been felt, no 
words can convey adequate ideas of it. 

But if the ruins, when examined in detail, are saddening to 
the sight; yet, as they are not distinguishable from the inhabited 
houses, when seen in masses from afar, they tend greatly to mag- 
nify the extent of the city, and to give it the appearance now of 
what must have been its former greatness. The view which 
breaks upon the traveller, when he arrives from the southward, 
is in the finest style of grandeur; and one may excuse the Per- 
sian who, in his exultation at the sight, exclaims, that his Jsfuhan 
is nisfeh jehan.* é : 

In forming his idea of this city, let not the reader bring it into 
comparison with any of the capitals of Europe. Here are no long 
and broad streets, no architectural beauties, and few monuments 
of private wealth, or public munificence. At Ispahan, indeed, 
(and it is nearly the same in all despotic countries) the interior of 
houses is much better than their exterior would indicate. Indeed, 
where scarcely any thing of the house is to be seen from the 
street, but a dead wall, as in the case with the generality of Per- 
sian houses, there is not much roo: for exterior ornament. This 
constant succession of walls, unenlivened by windows, gives a 
character of mystery to their dull streets, which is greatly height- 
ened by now and then observing the women, through the small 
apertures in the wall, stealing a look at the passengers below. 

The entrances to the houses from the street are generally mean 
and low. A poor man’s door is scarcely three feet in height; and 
this is a precautionary measure to hind . the servants of the great 
from entering it-on horseback; which, when any act of oppression 
is going on, they would make no scruple to do. But the habitation 
of a man in power is known by his gate, which is generally ele- 
vated in proportion to the vanity of its owner. A lofty gate is one 
of the insignia of royalty; such is the Al/ah Capi at Ispahan, and 
Bab, Homayan, or the sublime Porte, at Constantinople. This 
must have been the same in ancient days. The gates of Jerusa- 


* Ispahan—half the world. 
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lem, Zion, &c. are often mentioned in the scripture with the same 
notion of grandeur annexed to them. ! 

The houses of Ispahan are one story in height, but are com- 
posed of so many compartments, that even the meanest of them 
occupy a considerable area; for the extent that we occupy in our 
high houses, is in Persia laid out horizontally. They are built 
either of earth or brick, and their uniformity in height and colour 
produces a very dull appearance when seen collectively. 

The bazaars are very extensive, and it is not impossible to walk 
under cover in them for two or three miles together. The trades 
are here collected in separate bodies, which make it very con- 
venient to purchasers; and, indeed, we may from analogy suppose 
the same to have been the case from the most ancient times, when 
we consider the command of Zedekiah to feed Jeremiah from 


the ** baker’s street.”? Jeremiah, xxxvii. 21. 
To a stranger, the bazaars are the most amusing place of re- 


sort; for here is a continual concourse of people, in which charac- 
ters of all descriptions, each busied in their different avocations, 
are seen to pass in rotation. Many of the scenes, so familiar to us 
in the Arabian Nights, are here realised. The young christian 
merchant; the lady of quality riding on a mule, attended by her 
eunuch, and she-slave; the Jewish physician; the dadal, or crier, 


showing zoods about; the barber Alnascar, sitting with his back 


against the wall, in a very little shop: and thus almost every cha- 
racter may be met with. The Mollahs, or men of the law, are 
generally to be seen riding about on mules; and they also account 


it a dignity,.and suited to their character, to ride on white asses,— 
which is a striking illustration of what we read in Judges, vy. 10, 
“ Speak ye that ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment.” 


CATHOLIC CHURCH AT ISPAHAN.—J/ rom the same. 


It was not until we were one day accosted in the Italian lan- 
guage, by a little, fresh, cheerful-looking man, that we were aware 
of the existence of a Roman Catholic church at Ispahan. He was 
its priest, and the last of the missionaries of the Propaganda, who 
had long been established in Persia. His name was Padré Yusuf, 
a Roman by birth; and he had lived fifteen years at Ispahan,— 
during which time he had scarcely acquired a word of the Per- 
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sian language; but could converse fluently in Armenian and Turk- 
ish. We seized the first opportunity of paying him a visit; and we 
had no difficulty in finding where he liyed,—for he seemed to be 
known by every inhabitant of Julfa. 

Padré Yusuf informed us, that his flock does not at present 
amount to more than fourteen or fifteen souls; but that, in the bet- 
ter days of Persia, large numbers of Europeans formed a part of 
the congregation on Sundays and holidays. We could almost im- 
agine ourselves to be in Europe; conversing, as we were, in Italian, 
in a church so like in its interior to those of Catholic countries. 
The Padré informed us that, as long as the Pope was in power, 
he used to receive succours in money; but now his necessities, 
were so great, that he scarcely knew how to live. He said that 
like the other monks, he would long ago have returned to his own 
country, but that he felt himseif bound in duty to take care of the 
small flock of Catholics still existing at Ispahan. During the 
commotions of Ali Mahommed Khan’s reign, he used to keep 
watch on the roof of his church, with a gun on his shoulder; and 
whenever he was in fear of being attacked, he did not fail to make 
a show of resistance. 

He then opened the library, a small square room, with shelves 
all. around, upon which were heaped books of all descriptions, 


covered with dust. The floor also was spread with books, old pa- 


pers, letters, accounts, all relating to the business of the former 
missionaries, written in a variety of languages, and some of a very 
old date. The books were in French, Italian, Latin, Greek, and 


Hebrew, mostly on religious subjects; but so much neglected and 
out of order, that to us it did not appear that there was one com- 
plete work throughout the whole collection. What the Padré 
prized the most, was a Polyglot Bible, containing the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, Latin, German, and Italian. 
We ‘put some books aside, and asked whether he would not name 
a price for them; but the good man, although nearly starving, and 
without a probability of any other priest succeeding him, decided- 
ly refused our offer, saying that they belonged not to him, but to 
the church. 
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CULTIVATION.—/From the same. 


About the 23d of August, the peasants began to plough the 
eround in the vicinity of Ispahan. An old ploughman, who was 
at work near the village of Sheheristan, informed us that the field 
which he was ploughing belonged to the government, but that he 
had rented it from the Aimeen-ad-Dowlah upon the following 
terms:—he provided his own oxen and plough, and the Ameen- 
ad-Dowlah the corn-seed and the ground. At the harvest, Ameen- 
ad-Dowlah get three-fourths of the produce, and he the remaining 
fourth. We afterwards learnt that the whole of the land about 
Ispahan was farmed in the same manner; and that its irrigation, 
which was made by cuts trom the Zaian derood, was at the ex- 
pense of the Ameen-ad-Dowlah. The manure which is used for 
corn-fields, is generally the produce of a flock of sheep and goats, 
a small sum being paid to the shepherd, who keeps them upon 
the appointed ground for whatever length of time may have been 
the agreement. 


MANUFACTURES.—/rom the same. 


The richest manufacture of Ispahan is the zeri, or brocade. 
We visited a house in which three looms were at work: the bro- 


cade which they were manufacturing had a rich appearance, but. 


did not equal the kincods of India, or the gold-stuffs of France. 
The rich Persians wear the zeri for their outer garment on gala- 
days; and of this the kalaats, or dresses of honour, which the king 
and his sons confer, are made. A piece of brocade, three-fourths 
of a zer in breadth, and five zers in length, is worth, according to 
the quality, from five to ten tomauns. We also visited a manu- 
factory of satin, called in Persian at/as, which appeared a very 
fine stuff, and which the Persians also use for their outward coat, 
the caba. Ispahan possesses many manufactories of silk,—a com- 
modity which is brought for the most part from Ghilan. The 
spinning-wheels of the Persians are constructed like those of Eu- 
rope. We visited a house where fifty skanes of silk were spun 
in one day, and were then conducted to seven looms belonging to 
the same manufactory; where long black silk handkerchiefs, which 
the Persian women wear as turbans, were wove. These seven 
looms employed thirty men. The weavers are paid by the piece, 
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and not by the day; and for completing one handkerchief, which is 
two zers and a quarter square, they receive two piastres (about 
three shillings and eight-pence.) We were informed that they 
could finish one handkerchief in two days; but it seemed to us © 
difficult to do so much. 

Cotton is also manufactured at Ispahan in cloths of different 
qualities, from the plant which grows in the neighbourhood of the 
city. Nine-tenths of the Ispahan cotton is consumed on the spot, 
and the rest is exported. Their principal cotton manufacture is 
the kadek, a strong and excellent cloth, which resembles nankeen, 
and which is worn by all ranks of people, from the king to the 
peasant. It is also exported to Russia by the Caspian sea, and is 
there used for the undress of the Russian soldiery. The kerdas 
is another cotton cloth, of which the shirts and drawers of the 
lower orders are generally made: stronger qualities of it are used 
for tent-coverings, &c. ‘They paint cotton stuffs with a hand stamp, 
and they then are called cAit, (perhaps from our chintz,) and wash 
them on the banks of the Zaian derood; which they do by beating 
the stuff on a stone, and then spreading it on the sand to dry. 

Paper, gun-powder, sword-blades, glass, and earthenware, are 
also manufactured at Ispahan, but not in great quantities. 


MANUSCRIPTS.——from the same. 


No regular bazaar for books is established at Ispahan, as at 
Constantinople; but we were well supplied with manuscripts by 
the delals, or brokers;—men who are useful, though dishonest, 
who generally procured for us the books we wanted, by searching 
for them in shops, or in private houses. Several very fine manu- 
scripts were brought to us, besides a great variety of Persian 
drawings. The Persians are not so bigotted with respect to the 
pollution of the Koran, by the touch of infidels, as the Turks; for 
many copies were brought to us for sale. But they hold it in great 
respect; for one day a Mollah brought us some books for sale, 
which he spread upon the ground before us,—one of us by chance 
placed his foot upon a Cuffick manuscript, containing sentences 
of the Koran, was reprimanded by the Persian, who exclaimed, 
* beware, that is the word of God!” 
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Nature Displayed in her Mode of Teaching Language to Man; being a 
New and Infallible Method of acquiring Languages with unparalleled 
rapidity, deduced from the Analysis of the Human Mind, and conse- 
quently suited to every capacity: adapted to the French: By N. G. Du- 
rier, Author of the New Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages, &c. &c. To which is prefixed, a Deve- 
lopment of the Author’s Plan of Tuition; differing entirely from every 
other; so Powerful in its Operation, and so very Economical, that a 
Liberal Education can be afforded even to the poorest of Mankind; by 
which is obtained the Great Desideratum of enabling Nations to arrive 
at the highest degree of Mental Perfection: Containing also Curious 
Anecdotes concerning the Origin of this important Discovery: Official 
Documents; and Fac Similes of Letters, addressed by his Majesty Louis 
the XVIIIth, the present King of France, and Thomas Jefferson, Esq. 
late President of the United States of North America, to the Author 
and his family, &c. &c. &c. Dedicated by permission to his Royal 
Highness George Prince Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, &. &c. &c. 2vols. 8vo. Printed for, and sold by, the 


Author, &c. London, 1818. 
[From the Edinburgh Magazine. ] 


Ir we rightly understand Mr. Dufief, in his elaborate introduc- 
tion to “ Nature displayed,” .of which the title prefixed to this 
article holds out such splendid promises, one of the chief advan- 
tages of his new method is, that it teaches language, without the 
aid of grammar. : 

The horror with which we still think of “ que maribus solum,” 
made us hail with delight the prospect of our sons being taught 
Latin without the drudgery, and the hard blows that it cost us,;— 
when, to our utter astonishment, we discovered that this volumi- 
nous work was nothing more than a grammar, eked out with co- 
pious lists of phrases, (a thing of no very new invention,) and 
selections, in prose and verse, from various French authors. So 
far well; but it is not what it pretends to be; and, in the bitterness 
of our disappointment, we could not help exclaiming, “a most 
extraordinary mode of teaching language, without grammar, 
when the preliminary step is to purchase a grammar, price 
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/1. 8s.” In justice to Mr. Dufief, however, we must say, that the 
method has its advantages, but we cannot help teiling him that 
he has thrown an air of quackery round the whole, by informing 
us, that its superiority over other systems consists in its being in- 
dependent of grammar, when, in fact, a hundred and five pages 
of his book are devoted to the inflections of the verb alone, and a 
hundred and fifty to syntax. The reader will remark, that we 
are not at present considering the comparative merits of teaching 
language with the assistance of rules, or without them, but 
whether or not this system fulfils its promises in one important 
point; and here we had almost said that there is a want of good 
faith, for, in truth, the volumes in which this boasted discovery is 
explained is a grammar, sucha one as Mr. Dufief (fortunately 
for mankind) left behind him at Philadelphia, only greatly more 
ponderous and higher priced. 

But, that he may not say that we have misrepresented him, we 
shall give an abstract of his first lesson as nearly as possible in 
his own words: It begins with the alphabet. The master reads, 
in a loud and distinct voice, A, the whole class in unison repeat 
A. In the same manner the master and the scholars go through 
the whole alphabet, and the accents, the cedil/e, and the ortho- 
graphical signs, are explained. The first twenty numbers are 
read by the master, and repeated by the class as before, and twen- 
ty short phrases upon them, thus,—Master, “ I] m’en faut un;’’ 
Class,—I1 m’en faut un;—Master, “I must have one of them;’’ 
Class,—I must have one of them;” Master,—“ Il m’en faut un;” 
Class,—repeating the English and the French, “ I must have one 
of them, Il m’en faut un.’? Twenty propositions with phrases, 
part of the verb avoir, four French phrases, the definition of let- 
ters and words, the nine parts of speech, are read by the master, 
and repeated by the whole class at the same moment, and the 


‘lesson concludes with the explanation of a few sentences trom 


“ Lecteur Francais.” Here the author triumphantly remarks, “ as 
time is valuable,” (a novel piece of information verily!) it cannot 
but be interesting to see how much of it has been consumed in 
the above series of exercises; and he sums up the whole in the 
following table; 
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Minutes. 
Reading the alphabet, and spelling the othographical signs 10 
Spelling and giving phrases on the first twenty numbers 15 


Spelling and giving phrases on twenty propositions - - 15 
Pronouncing part of the verb avoir, and four phrases - 12 
Nine parts of speech - - - - : one Rall 
‘Translating ° > : “ a . ‘ were 

77 


which he very obligingly informs us is “ one hour and seventeen 
minutes.” : 

It will be obvious, on the first glance, that whatever the novelty 
of Mr. Dufief’s plan may be, it is not in teaching languages with- 
out the aid of grammar, for a prominent part of the first lesson 
consists in the explanation of letters, and their divisions, and of 


the nine parts of speech, with the inflections of the verb avoir. 
We know not how he may choose to designate these exercises, 


but we are old-fashioned enough to call them grammatical; and 
as to the phrases added to each word, there is not much new in 
that. There is hardly a Latin school in the kingdom where, in 
the course of parsing the lessons, a great variety of phrases are 
not given on almost every verb, and at the same time, the princi- 
ple explained; which is rather more than can be said for this new 
method. We think, withal, that there is a display quite unneces- 
sary inthe summing up of the various parts of the lesson, with 
the time required for each, and after all, they have been merely 
prescribed for next day; but the table has a taking appearance, 
and common readers do not examine such matters too nicely. 
The novelty of the method then, must be sought elsewhere, than 
in teaching language without grammar, for it does no such thing; 
or in teaching it by phrases, for the late Dr. Adam, whose name 
can never be mentioned but with respect, taught to his class al- 
most every phrase connected with the Latin language, though he 
had the good sense not to confine his labours to these; yet it has 
novelty, and perhaps importance, and to these we shall now ex- 
amine its claims. ; 


The first thing that strikes a person who has been accustomed 


_ to the usual methods is, that every student, at the same moment, 
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and in the same key, repeats what has just been read by the mas- 
ter, pitching the voice by his, in all the varieties of loudness and 
lowness. The most obvious advantage that it seems to possess 
over the common mode, for it is rather seeming than reality, is, 
that every scholar being employed at the same time, the class 
proceeds in its business without any of those interruptions that 
are elsewhere unavoidable, from the restlessness of those who are 
not immediately occupied. In this respect, it may perhaps claim 
the superiority over the Lancasterian system, where so much time 
is thrown away in marching and counter-marching, and all the 
parade of the mechanical economy of the school; for, from the 
time that the scholars enter the school till they leave it, there is 
not a moment lost. It is calculated, besides, to give delicacy of 
ear, and flexibility to the organs of speech. These are the advan- 


tages of the mechanical operations of the system; but even these 
are not peculiar to Mr. Dufief, for we understand that several 


respectable teachers of this city have practised them for some 
years. 

But however much this method may be adapted for teaching a 
language by the ear, and consequently the speaking of that lan- 
guage, we think it inadmissible, or at least of dangerous experi- 
ment, in a large school, and altogether inadequate to convey any 
knowledge of the literature of a country. When a hundred young 
people (we shall suppose) are required to chant the same phrase 
in unison, how can the master be certain that many of them are 
not idly silent, or, at best, merely catching the sounds from those 
around them, while they have been at no pains to commit the les- 
son to memory, and, of course, forget it as soon as it has ceased 
to sound in their ears? We believe, that in schools conducted in 
the common way, the master has frequently cause to complain of 
one boy prompting another, for thus the most idle may blunder 
through the task, of which he really knows little; what then is to 
be expected when all prompt all? Indeed, it is quite conceivable, 
that a scholar may in this way attend a whole course and join in 
the chant, or seem to do so, and remain in total ignorance of every 
thing that is going on. Ina small class there is not much danger 
of this happening, but in a large one, and Mr. Dufief proposes 
classes of a thousand and upwards, it is scarcely possible that it 
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should not occur, and that frequently. Another great defect of the 
system is, that the master cannot be acquainted with the indivi- 
dual progress of his scholars, nor have any knowledge whatever 
of their respective characters. They are, as far as he is concern- 
ed, merely a set of puppets, of which he regulates the motion, 
and makes them perform feats at which the multitude may stare, 
perhaps, but there subsists not between him and them any of those 
delightful ties that ought to link the scholar to his master. They 
have never individually heard the music of his praise, nor has he 
ever seen one of the most delightful sights in nature, the beauti- 
ful countenance of an ingenious boy lighted up by the smile of 
conscious desert, kindled by well earned applause, nor the tear 
that is sometimes shed from a temporary failure, perhaps no less 
interesting. By this means, the powerful stimulus of a generous 
ambition is completely extinguished; and unless Mr. Dufief can 
make it appear that all are, in respect fo talent, alike by nature. 
many of a large class must, by this mode of prescribing lessons, 
have too much to do, and many too little. Now, we happen to 
think that it should be the object of a good education, to make 
every one cultivate his talents to the utmost, without a reference 
to others. To aim at producing an equality of improvement in a 
numerous class, so far from following the order of nature, is di- 
ametrically opposite to it. This would be to allow a large por- 
tion of talent to lie dormant in one mind, and to endeavour to kin- 
dle in another what does not exist there. 

Mr. Dufief places his chief glory in teaching a language by 
nhrases, and seems to consider memory the only valuable faculty 
of the mind. “ The Greeks,” says he, “ that ingenious nation, were 
very correct in conferring on the muses the title of the Daughters 
of Memory.” We suspect that this gentleman has no great inti- 
macy with the Greek muse, else he would easily have seen, that 
she was so called, because she was employed in the recording of 
glorious deeds, not because the Greeks considered the memory 
a nobler faculty than imagination or judgment, which last it would 
have been well if he had cultivated a little in himself. In truth, 
the main deformity of the system is, that it exercises the memory 
at the expense of the other powers of the mind. The scholar is, 
indeed, in the hands of Mr. Dufief, a mere parrot, who repeats 
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what he hears, and with little more understanding of it. But we 
shall quote his own words: speaking of the importance of pbrase- 
teaching, “ The present is the on/y mode,” he remarks, “ of ac- 
quiring a correct acquaintance with language.” Consequently, 
before its invention, no one ever knew any language correctly. 
Unfortunate Buchanan, who had not the advantage of learning 
Latin by Mr. Dufief’s system! 

The author of the work before us, who seems to be endowed 
with the very spirit of prophecy, with respect to the universal 
adoption of his system, proposes that in London four schools 
should be established, one in each quarter of the city, calculated 
to contain 2500 each. One master and an assistant, he says, are 
amply sufficient to discharge the duties of these four schools, and 
we cannot conceive that the world will be so ungrateful as not to 
appoint Mr. Dufief to this important charge. This notable plan 
is to be carried into effect at the expense of one shilling of school- 
fees from each scholar for ten months, in which time it commu- 
nicates to the “meanest capacity” a complete knowledge of the 
French language. This brings to our mind a memorable speech 
which we heard a few days ago in an obscure street of this city, 
made by one of those orators called raree-showmen. “ Here,” 
said he, to the gaping crowd of young ragamuffins around him, 
“here you will see the whole world, and the emperor of Russia, 
the most beautifullest man in the whole world, and all at the mode- 
rate expense of one fenny.”’ This will give our second Newton 
a salary of L. 500 a-year, and he says, if any think this sum too 
large, he must remember that a considerable share of it will be 
expended in coach hire for the purpose of conveying the exhaust- 
ed philanthropist from one school to another. We were actually 
wondering at the man’s moderation, as he might with equal pro- 
priety have charged four shillings, instead of one, for his impor- 
tant services, which would have given him an income of L. 2000 
a-year, instead of the paltry sum of L. 500, when the price we had 
just paid for his Grammar occurred to our minds. In calculating 
the expense, he alludes, rather reluctantly, to this tremendous 
item, but the truth at last comes ont. “ 1 must mention’ says he, 
‘‘an indispensable article of expense relating to this work.” He 


laments that it cannot be abridged, but contemplates printing it in 
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stereotype, for 0 other reason than to reduce the expense as much 
as possible. Generous man! We regret that we cannot calculate 
the profits on ten thousand copies of “* Nature Displayed” annual- 
ly, but we really imagine they would make these national schools 
no bad adventure. 

He humanely recommends it to the present race of teachers, in 
whose certain downfall he sincerely sympathizes, to adopt his sys- 
tem, if they wish in the mean time either to preserve their present 
pupils, or to gain new ones; and, as to their final ruin, he consoles 
himself, that in a few years, they will die out, and so their miseries 
will end. 

He expresses a hope that some patriotic and enlightened indi- 
vidual will prepare a “ Nature Displayed,” for the Latin and Greek 
languages, and thus confer an invaluable benefit on mankind. As 
he declines the task himself, we must infer that he is unfit for it, 
for, seriously, we do not think modesty one of his failings. But, if 
he can teach a language to others in a few months, why does he 
not learn these languages, and perform the task himself, and thus 
have another claim on the gratitude of mankind? It were wasting 
words to pursue this part of the subject. Every one who knows 
any thing at all of the matter, is quite aware that a thorough 
knowledge of the inflections of words, and of the laws that regu- 
late their arrangement, must be gained before the scholar can 
construe a single sentence or construct a single phrase, and the 
very proposal shows monstrous ignorance. 

As it is always necessary for a man who aspires at distinction 
to surpass his predecessors, we remark that some of Mr. Dufief’s 
scholars are advertising to teach French to the good people of 
Edinburgh in three months. These gentlemen know the impor- 
tance of high sounding promises, At this rate they may teach the 
four principal languages of Europe in twelve months. Bell and 
Lancaster (or Lancaster and Bell, for we really care not which of 
them take the precedence,) shall now be no more heard of, for 
in the glory of these men«they will suffer a total eclipse. It is 
unfortunate for us, that with the very best intentions of preserving 
our good humour, the gall will flow to the point of our quill; and 
we must beg the indulgence of our readers when we assume a 
grave tone, and ask these gentlemen, if they really pretend to im- 
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part to foreigners and children, in three months or ten months, a 
language that a native cannot be expected to have acquired in 
any degree of perfection under sixteen or eighteen years of age. 
If, with the fate of Logier’s system before our eyes, these persons 
find parents who are weak enough to be gulled by their impudent 
pretensions, we shall expect that they will next commit the care 
of the health of their children to Dr. Solomon. 

One word more, and we have done. Much less depends on the 
systems on which schools are conducted, and more on the cha- 
racter of the master, than the world have been lately led to be- 
lieve. Something good, perhaps, may be gotten from all of them, 
but every man of merit must form a plan for himself. The Lan- 
casterian system was hailed as an infallible machine for the ma- 
nufacture of intellect, of which, when the wheels were once set 
a-going, it was impossible that they should ever go wrong. Ex- 
perience has, however, shown that its success depends greatly 
more on its superintendant than the inventor was willing to allow. 
So true is this, that wherever 4e has not been a man of great en- 
ergy and talent, the plan has failed. It was, however, the exer- 
tions of Lancaster that first turned the public attention strongly 
to this important subject, and it is his glory that through them 
several hundred thousand children have been taught to read the 
Bible, that otherwise would have been ignorant of it. This is a 
wreath that will bloom long after the laurels of emperors and 
conquerors shall have faded. Mr. Dufief lets loose the whole 
weight of his indignation on the system of monitors; but, begging 
his pardon, we must say, that Lancaster has conferred a lasting 
benefit on schools by the introduction of them. As seminaries of 
useful knowledge, our Scotch parochial schools have long been 
so respectable, as to require no eloge of ours; and Mr. Dufief’s 
sneer at country school-masters excites only our pity. 

Of Mr. Dufief’s book we can only say, that it is an immense 
collection of facts, without taste and without arrangement, and is 
indeed, altogether, one of the most flagrant specimens of book- 
making and quackery we have eyer seen, even in this book-mak- 
ing age. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
STANCES IRREGULIERES, 


Sur la translation des restes du Gen. Rd. Montgomery, de Quebec, dans 
l’Eglise de St. Paula New York, Juillet, 1818. 


I. 


Quel voile obscurcit ta beauté? 
O de Columbia, la fille la plus chére! 

Toi! que onde envie a la terre, 

Que Neptune et Cybele ont, a l’envi, doté, 

L’un de son trident redouté, 

L’autre des nobles tours qui, sur ta téte altiére, 

S’élévent avec majesté! 

New York! opulente cité! 

Quel nuage offusque tes charmes?>— 
Cette morne douleur, ce silence, ces armes, 
Ce concours solemnel, ces funébres appréts, 

Rendent plus touchantes tes larmes, 

Et ta mélancholie, ajoute a tes attraits.— 


II. 


De quelles régions arrive 
t Cette nef que l’Hudson voit, le long de sa rive, 
‘ Filer, en vomissant la vapeur des Volcans, 
Et qui semble porter le Ténare en ses flancs? 
Libre du joug de ]’Eolie, 
Et de ses fantasques enfans, 
Elle n’obéit qu’au génie 
Qui dirige ses mouvemens— 
Aux crépes flottans qu’elle étale, 
Aux cyprés, aux lauriers, réunis en faisceaux, 
Ombrageant sa poupe et les flots— 
f A son apparence idéale, 
ie Je crois voir la barque fatale, 
7 Convoyant a travers les redoutabies eaux, 
SM Aux champs Elyséens, les manes d’un héros. 








Il. 


Iile fut.—V euve infortunée! 
Et depuis quarante ans, aux regrets condamnée— 
Solitaire habitant de ce lointain chateau, 
Dont les sombres bosquets se projettent sur l’eau, 
? : Et que longe, a présent, le sinistre bateau— 
I Toi! qui du plus tendre Hymenée, 
Vis, dans espace d’une année 
S’alumer et s’éteindre hélas! le doux flambeau! 
Avant cette brillante et fatale journée 
Ou, sur Montgomery, se ferma ce tombeau 
nd Que la gloire et la mort, ont empreint de leur sceau-+ 
Epouse de sa renommée! 
te Tu sais si dans toute l’armée, 
Bis Il en fut-un meilleur, ou plus brave, ou plus beau. 
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IV. 


Compta-t-il ses soldats?—calcula-t-il les chances, 
Les obstacles ou les distances? 
Quand, fort comme sa volonté, 
Prompt comme son intelligence, 
Jeune comme l’indépendance, 
Et grand comme la hiberté, 
L’homme de notre antiquité 
Ouvrit et balaya cette carriére immense, 
Qu’ aujourdhui l’Amérique avec sécurite 
Parcourt, foule, et remplit de sa vaste influence— 
Souriant elle méme a sa prosperité, 
Et surprise de voir, si prés de son enfance, 
Les jours de sa virilité. 


Vv. 


Vous le vites dans les batailles, 
Vous! dont il forga les murailles, 
St. John! Chambly! si fiers de vos remparts! 
Et de nos ennemis, orgueilleux boulevards! 
Piites-vous soutenir sa valeur indomptable? 
Vous savez sila foudre était plus redoutable, 
L’Ouragan plus rapide, on le sort plus fatal 
A son vol, tu prévis ta perte inévitable— 
Il donne le signal— 
Et déja, sur tes tours, superbe Montréal, 
Le drapeau de l’indépendance 
L’Embléme de notre union, 
Etonne l’Ourse qui s’avance, 
Frémit de l’apparition, 
Et de l’éclatante apparence 
De cette constellation. 


Vi. 


Comme la bralante comeéte 
Qui se montre vers Vhorison, 
Trainant aprés soi la tempéte, 
La guerre, ou la contagion, 
Annonce au laboureur que sa moisson est faite, 
Et répand dans les champs, une terreur muette— 
Tel aux yeux de Quebec, parut cet étendard 
Au loin se déployant, et menagant sa téte— 
L’Aigle a charmé le Léopard*— 
Tu ne peux eviter le sort de ta rivale; 
Comme elle, il faut tomber, seconde capitale. 


Vil. 


Montgomery s’avance—avec lui le trépas— 
En vain invoques-tu, pour arréter ses pas, 
L’hyver et son cortege, 
Le pole et ses frimats, 
Les glaces et la neige 
Et les monts et leslacs, 
Et tout ce qui protége 
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Ces apres climats 
Que la nuit assiége 
4 D’éternel verglas 
i Ou l’ Aquilon siége 
; Souflant le fracas— 
Vaine résistance! 
Il vole, il s’élance; 
Les monts sont gravis, 
Les lacs sont franchis, 
Les neiges, les glaces, 
Fondent sous ses traces, 
L’ Aquilon s’est ta, 
L’ Hyver est vaincu, 
Et déja le vainqueur est entré dans la place. 


Vill. 


Le peuple, en foule, accourt des différens quartiers 
Au devant du héros, pour implorer sa grace— 
Deja l’on se méle, on s’embrasse, 
Magistrats, soldats, officiers— 
. Quand, par un coup soudain O douleur! O disgrace! 
Montgomery, frappe, tombe sur ses lauriers— 
mii Et reste enseveli dans ses propres trophées— 
Qui peindra les regrets—les cris de ses guerriers? 
4 Leur bruyantes clameurs? leur plaintes ¢touffées? 
i} La muse jette le pinceau 
Et se détourne du tableau— 
Pleuré de son pays—craint, admiré des autres— 
Modele des soldats—adoré par les notres— 
Ainsi perit, hélas! dans les champs de Phonneur— 
Au matin de sa vie— 
Et dans cette saison d’amour et de bonheur— 
Bien loin de son amie— 
Le héros triomphant—de nos guerriers la flear— 
De nos belles l’envie— 
Et de nos ennemis, le fléau destructeur. 
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Plus de quarante hyvers ont endurci la terre 
Qui couvre son tombeau— 

Autant d’ étés brulants, ont roulé leurjtonnerre, 
Sans troubler son repos— 
Mais aujourdhui, forte et puissante, 
L’ Amérique reconnaissante, 
Fiére d’offrir a ce héros, 
Dans son sein heureux et tranquille, 





y Le plus inviolable asile, 
/ Ou puissent reposer ses os, 
A Des rives lointaines, rappelle 


/ L’Urne du champion fidéle 
ij Dont V’écu convrit son berceau. 


| Xe 


tid Ainsi, des portes de l’ Aurore, 
Dans la Gréce, deux fois, les Perses descendus, 
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Pour submerger, sous leurs flots répandus, 

La liberté, naissante encore, 
Avaient, déja deux fois, repassé le Bosphore, 
Ne laissant, aprés eux, qu’un méprisable nom— 
Plateeavait, déja, va succomber Mardon 
Avant que ses cités—républiques altieres, 
Eussent encor rendu les honneurs funéraires, 

Aux héros morts 4 Marathon— 

Mais quand la Gréce triomphante 

Et sur la terre et sur les flots, 

Se vit heureuse et florissante, 

Sans ennemis et sans, rivaux— 

Periclés! ta voix éloquente 

Appaisa leur ombre sanglante 

Par des tributs et des tombeaux, 


XI. 


Vois-tu sur cette Nef, ces phalanges guerriéres 
Qui furent l’acceuillir jusques sur nos frontiéres? 
Quel tableau, pour-ton ceeur, pour tes sens éperdus, 
Constante épouse, helas! de celui qui n’est plus! 
Dieux! que dut éprouver ton ame, 
En la présence de l’absent! 
Comment, de tes vieux jours, la délicate trarhe 
Résista-t-elle 4 ce moment? 
Ah! d’une existence sans blame, 
Tu sentis vaciller la flamme, 
A ce spectacle, ensemble etdoux et dechirant 
Et toutes les douleurs de tes longues années, 
A la fois, sur un point, tout-a-coup ramenées, 
Vinrent s’accumuler, comme un poids, sur ton cour. 


XII. 


Quand tu vis ce dais, ce trophée 
Le pompeux appareil de mort et de grandeur~ 
Quand de Mars, la voix étouffée 
Sous les crépes de la douleur, 
Fit frémir lair et ta pensée, 
Semblable au roulement d’un tonnerre lointain— 
Quand la mousqueterie et les foudres d’airain 
Ebranlaient la rive allarmée; 
Effrayaient les échos des Bois, 
Et de noirs, tourbillons, couvraient l’onde enflammée, 
En mémoire de ses exploits— 
Sans doute, dans les airs, 4 travers la fumée, 
Son ombre t’apparut une seconde fois. 


XIII. 


Le bateau suit sa course—et d’une marche sure, 
Avec la méme pompe et le méme murmure, 

Par un peuple immense escorté, 

De l’Hudson atteint ’embouchure— 
On l’appercoit bientét des murs de la cité; 

En un instant la plage 
Est couverte de gens de tout rang, de tout Age; 
18 
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On accourt des hameaux, des champs, de toutes parts— 
On encombre les tours—on gravit les remparts— 
Chacun a ce cerceueil, veut payer son hommage— 
Chacun veut l’apprucher—y fixer ses regards— 
Du flux et du reflux de la foule empressee, 
Les chemins sont remplis—la ville est oppressée; 
On est vingt fois porté de l’un & autre bout— 
On se presse, on se croise, on se heurte partout— 
Brindes! ton rivage célebre 
Offrit un aspect moins funébre, 
Quand tu vis arriver, dans la froide saison, 
Le vaisseau qui portait ’urne de la victime 
De la plus lache trahison, 
Et sa veuve attestant a l’univers, le crime 
Et de Tibére et de Pison. 


XIV. 


Mais, a peine a la batterie, 
La nef est arrivée au milieu des brouillards 
Et des flots sulfureux, vomis de toutes parts 
Par la nombreuse artillerie 
Tonnant des forts et des remparts. 
En monotone et lugubre harmonie— 
Que le calme succéde a la confusion— 
- Toutes clameurs sont appaisées— 
Ce n’est que dans les cours qu’est lagitation— 
Le trouble que dans les pensées— 
Nulle part la ruameur—partout l’€motion— 
Mornes, comme la paix nocturne, 
La tristesse est sans voix—la douleur taciturne— 
Tout peint le sentiment, la vénération— 
O Rome! un moins vaste silence, 
Moins de regrets, de révérence 
De désolation, de sentiments confus 
Regnereént, autrefois, dans ton enceinte immense, 
Quand, des mains d’ Agrippine, en tes murs, tu regus 
Les cendres de Germanicus. 


XV. 


Ou vont d’un pas si lent, ces troupes rassemblées, 
Marchant par escadrons, par bataillons entiers? 
Gardes, infanterie, artilleurs, cavaliers— 
Les enseignes baissées— 
Les armes renversées— 
Promenant sur la mort des regards familiers 
Et dans ces appréts funéraires 
N’appercevant que les lauriers— 
A leur suite, je vois les nombreux officiers— 
Les corporations—civiles—militaires— 
Les ordres différents, distincts par leur banni¢res— 
Les diverses sociétés— . 
Tous les chefs de l’état—tous les grands dignitaires— 
Et les nations étrangéres, 
Présentes pzr leur députés, 
€oncourir a l’eclat de ces solemnités. 
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XVI. 


Quel déploiment de deuil et de magnificence! 
L’ocean est couvert de vaisseaux pavoisés— 
Des tentures de l’opulence 
Tous les chemins sont tapissés— 
Partout, en splendide apparence, 
Voiles, tableaux, trophées, emblémes, attributs, 
Aux yeux étalent confondus, 
Et la richesse et ’élégance 
Le luxe, avec orgueil, pare de ses tributs 
L’autel de la reconnaissance— 
Et esprit indécis, balance, 
Et ne sait qu’ admirer le plus, 
Le service ou la recompense. 


XVII. 


Mais, déja, de Cincinnatus 
Les chevaliers en corps, d’écharpes revétus, 
Fiers du dép6t qu’on leur confie— 
Et dans leurs regards abattus, 
Portant l’affliction, le respect—et l’envie; 
S’approchent du cercueil pour la cérémonie— 
Tout le convoi s’ébranle, et le peuple le suit— 
La troupe vers St. Paul, l’escorte et le conduit— 
De loin en loin des forts les foudres martiales, 
Grondent, en accens solemnels. 
Le Washington tonnant répond par intervalles, 
A ces formidables appels— 
Comme a l’eclair succéde une nuit plus profonde; 
Ainsi l’épouvantable bruit 
Du bronze, mugissant de la terre et de onde 
Rend plus lugubre encor le calme qui le suit. 


‘ XVIII. 


Jamais—Sion! jamais, sur la Montagne sainte, 
Le temple du seigneur—méme en ses plus beaux jours, 
Ne vit se diriger, vers son auguste enceinte, 
Un si prodigieux concours— 
Et jamais Israél, de retour d’Assyrie, 
Ne fit, dans ses parvis, éclater des accens 
Plus expressifs ou plus touchans. 
Une plus sublime harmonie— 
La voute retentit, et brille, en méme tems 
De l’éclat de mille bougies, 
Des concerts de mille tastruments, 
Et de mille voix réunies 
En accords les plus ravissants. 


XIX. 


Poursuis, Columbia! c’est ainsi qu’on honore 

Et qu’on fait les héros— ' 
Ce monument sacré, que le marbre décore— 
Qui longtems attendit le plus saint des dép6ts-—~ 
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Et qui, dans ses muets caveaux, 
Recoit, en ce moment, les os 

De celui, dont la perte, aujourdhui, se déplore~— 
Ce monument gue ta main, jeune encore, 
Lui consacra, pour prix de ses travaux— 
Et qui sur lui vient de se clore— 

Te promet un essaim de défenseurs nouveaux; | 

A lui des successeurs, et de dignes rivaux 

Ce monument public, dont tu poses le Socle, 

Ces honneurs, ces tributs, aux m4nes du héros—- 
De plus d’un autre Thémistocle 
Troubleront le repos. 


XX. 


Poursuis, Columbia! ta haute destinée— 
Heureuse par tes mours—puissante par ton bras— 
Marche a la téte des états, 
De simple chéne couronnée; 
Laissant le diadéme au front des potentats, 
Et les lauriers 4 tes soldats— 
Par de nouveaux progrés, marque chaque journée, 
Et, de ton gigantesque pas, 
Franchis un siécle chaque année— 
Unique et sir azile, ouvert au genre humain, 
Contre le fracas des tempétes, 
Contemple, avec fierté, tes paisibles conquétes, 
Les arts et l'industrie, accourant dans ton sein. 


XXI. 


Poursuis—de tes enfansagrandis l’existence, 
Que P émulation te préte ses ressorts: 
Verse, répands la recompense 
Surles plus grands, sur les plus forts— 
Ne crains jamais la conséquence 
De ces distinctions que l’on prodigue aux morts. 
Par leur salutaire influence, 
Sans faire incliner la balance, 
La nation s’éléve en corps— 
La liberté ne sauroit prendre ombrage 
D’un public mais tardif hommage 
Qu’on n’obtient que dans le tombeau— 
Par ce posthume honneur aue l’on rend au mérite. 
L’égalite n’est pas détruite, 
Mais elle exhausse son niveau—— 
Dela lice n’exclut personne, 
Seulement, place la couronne 
Et le point de mire plus haut. 


XXII. 


Le service ast fini—la foule est écoulée— 
Et dans son mausolée, 
Montgomery repose enfin— 
Pourquoi te vois-je encore et pensive et troublee? 
New York! n’est-il pas dans ton sein? 
Reléve, 6 Tyr du nord! ta téte échevelée— 
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Fais voir 4 tes amans ta face consolée, 
Détourne la dece cercueil—— 
D’un long abattement crains le funeste ecueil—- 
Eteins ces torches funéraires— 
Quitte ces vétemens de deuil; 
Reprends tes travaux ordinaires; 
Et de laplus tendre des méres 
Sois encor l’amour et Porgueil. 


XXIII. 


Que tes atteliers retentissent— 

Que le fer et lairain frémissent— 

Que mille et mille bras fournissent 

Au complet de tes arsenaux-- 

Qne les chantiers gémissent— 

Que les vagues mugissent, 

S’entrouvrent et se glissent 

Sous tes nombreux vaisseaux— 

Unis a l’active industrie, 

Les conceptions du génie— 

Et pénétrant les profondeurs 

D’une méchanique sublime, 
Dis nous, comment, aux nefs, le mouvement s’imprime 
Par la seule action, la force des vapeurs— 

Enrichis de tes découvertes, 

Le sein qui t’a porté— 

Ces nouvelles routes ouvertes 

A la commune utilité, 

Et que je vois déja couvertes 

Des fruits de la prospérité, 
Conduisent a la gloire—et peuplent de nos pertes, 

Les régions presque désertes, 

Qw’ habite Pimmortalité. 

XXIV. 

Et toi! qu’un suffrage unanime 

Place au Timon d’un tel état— 

Qui sus arracher la victime 

Aux horreurs d’un lontain climat— 
Qui des honneurs rendus au guerrier magnanima, 
Redoublas, par ton zéle, et la pompe et l’eclat— 

Recois le tribut legitime, 

Le plus doux au vrai magistrat— 

Celui de la publique estime— 

En attendant qu’ elle s’exprime 

Sur un plus majestueux ton, 

Et, qu’un jour, proclamant ton nom, 

Elle Pajoute et l’associe, 

Aceux qu’ elle inscrit au fronton 

Du grand temple de la patrie. 





He that has no one to love, or to confide in, has little to hope. 
He wants the radical principles of happiness. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE ADVERSARIA. 


Tue descriptive poetry of Warton is of the very first order, 
and sé far original, as it presents us with new pictures, and new 
combinations of ideas. The language, it is true, is modelled upon 
that of Milton, but the imagery is his own, and frequently of a 
kind very distinct from that which characterizes the minor poetry 
of the great Epic Bard. Neither Gray nor Collins can vie with 
him in this respect; and neither Claude nor Ruysdale ever painted 
amore glowing or a more distinct picture, than are many of the 
descriptions of Warton. The Ode on the approach of summer is in- 
terspersed with an occasional vein of the most pleasing pathos 
and morality. What can be more touching than these lines: 


When life’s busier scene is o’er, 
And age shall give the tresses hoar, 

I'd fly soft luxury’s marble dome, 

And make an humble thatch my home, 
Which sloping hills around inclose, 

Where many a beach and brown oak grows; 
Beneath whose dark and branching bow’rs, 
Its tide a far-famed river pours: 

By Nature’s beauties taught to please, 
Sweet Tusculane of rural ease! 

Still grot of peace! in lowly shed 

Who loves to rest her gentle head. 

For not the scenes of Attic art 

Can comfort care or sooth the heart: 

Nor burning cheek nor wakeful eye, 

For gold and Tyrian purple dye. 





Thither, kind heaven, in pity lent, 
Send me a little, and content; 
The faithful friend and cheerful night, 
The social scene of dear delight: 
The conscience pure 





O ever to sweet poesy 
Let me live true votary 





She, from my tender youthful cheek, 
Can wipe, with tender finger meek 
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The secret and unpitied tear, 
Which still I drop in darkness drear. 


i, ' The English Summer.—Horace Walpole, though a very trifling | 
w personage, is frequently very amusing. In the following ex- " 
n tract we have a vivid picture of the season which lives in “ Bri- | 
a tish song:” | 
Y 13 , ; | 
h I perceive the deluge fell upon you, before it reached us. It began here 

d but on Monday last, and then rained near eight and forty hours without 

ne intermission. My poor hay has not a dry thread to its back. I have had a i 


fire these three days. In short, every summer one lives in a state of mutiny 
| and murmur, and I have found the reason; it is because we will affect to 
Ss have a summer, and we have no title to any such thing. Our poets learnt 
their trade of the Romans, and so adopted the terms of their masters. 
They talk of shady groves, purling streams, and cooling breezes, and we i 
get sore throats and agues with attempting to realize these visions. Master 
Damon writes a song, and invites Miss Chloe to enjoy the cool of the 
evening, and the deuce a bit have we of any such thing as acool evening. | 
Zephyr is a north-east wind that makes Damon button up to the chin, and | 
pinches Chloe’s nose till it is red and blue; and then they cry, this is a bad i 
summer, as if we ever had any other. The best sun we have is made of 
Newcastle coal, and I am determined never to reckon upon any other.— 
We ruin ourselves with inviting over foreign trees, and make our houses | 
clamber up hills to look at prospects. How our ancestors would laugh at i 
us, who knew there was no being comfortable, unless you had a high hill 
before your nose, and a warm wood at your back! ‘Taste is too freezing a 
commodity for us, and, depend upon it, will go out of fashion again.” 


j= 
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The beauties of Wilson’s poetry consist principally in a vivid 
and strong perception of the picturesque in external objects; and 
in the simple and touching power of so representing human feel- 
ings as to make the reader participate in them. His “ City of the 
Plague” is a strange comppund of brilliant vagaries, dulness, and 
nonsense. The succeeding passage, in which the deaths of Frank- 
fort’s mother and little brother are described, displays the pathe- 
tic powers of the writer in their best light. The now hackneyed 
idea of the beauty of a corse immediately after dissolution, so ad- 
mirably introduced in lord Byron’s Giaowr, commences the de- iF 
scription with no very successful effect: but that which follows is | 
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more original, and, exceftis excipiendis, may certainly be consi- 
dered as an indication of a genius for the description of affecting 
scenes: 


Priest. Though from the awful suddenness of their death 
The plague hath surely stricken them, yet they lie 
Unlike the other victims of that pest 
In more than mortal beauty. Their still faces, 
When last I saw them, in the moonlight lay, 

Like innocence sleeping in the love of heaven, 
Love mix’d with pity. Though a smile was there, 
It seem’d a smile ne’er meant for human eye, 

Nor seem’d regarding me; but there it shone, 

A mournful lustre filling all the room 

With the silence of its placid holiness. 

Frank. Lovelier than when alive they could not be. 
Tell how they died. ‘ 

Priest. Last night I sat with her 
And talked of thee; two tranquil hours we talk’d 
Of thee and none beside, while little William 
Satin his sweet and timid silent way 
Upon his stool beside his mother’s knees, 

And, sometimes looking upwards to her face, 
Seem’d listening of his brother far at sea. 

This morning early I look’d in upon them 

Almost by chance. There little William lay 

With his bright hair and rosy countenance, 

Dead! though at first I thought he only slept. 

*¢ You think,” his mother said, “ that William sleeps: 
But he isdead! He sicken’d during the night, 

And while I prayed he drew a long deep sigh, 

And breath’d no more.” 


Frank. O sweet and sinless child! 
Go on—go on! 
Priest. IT look’d on her who spoke, | 


And I saw something in her tearless eyes 
More than a mother’s grief—the cold gleam 


Of mortal sickness hastening to decay. 

She ask’d me not to leave her, and I staid 
Till human help or comfort by that saint 

No more was needed. But a gentler death 
A Christian never died. Methought her soul 
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Faded in light, even as a glorious star ~ 
Is hidden mid the splendours of the morn. 
Frank. I hopeshe wept not long and bitterly 

For her poor sailor’s sake. O cruel wind 

That kept our ship last night far out at sea! 

Priest. ‘In life I was most happy ih my son,” 

She said, “‘ and none may know the happiness 

His image yields me at the hour of death.” 

—I found that she had laid upon her bed 

Many of those little presents that you brought her 
From your first voyage to the Indies. Shells 
With a sad lustre brighten’d o’er the whiteness 
Of these her funeral sheets; and gorgeous feathers, 
With which, few hours before, her child was playing, 
And lisping all the while his brother’s name, 
Form’d a sad contrast with the pale, pale face 
Lying so still beneath its auburn hair. 

Two letters still are in her death-closed hand 
And will be buried with ker. One was written 

By your captain, after the great victory 

Over De Ruyter, and with loftiest praise 

Of her son’s consummate skill and gallantry 
During the battle, told how he had saved 

The lives of two young noble Hollanders, 

By leaping overboard amid a storm. 

The other, now almost effae’d by tears, 

Was from yourself, the last she had from you, 

And spoke of your return. God bless thee, boy! 
I am*too old to weep——but such return 

Wrings out the tears from my old wither’d heart. 

Frank. Q ’tis the curse of absence that our love 

Becomes too sad—too tender—too profound 
Towards all our far-off friends. Home we return 
And find them dead for whom we often wept, 
Needlessly wept when they were in their joy! 
Then goes the broken-hearted mariner 

Back to the sea that welters drearily 

Around the tomeless earth! 


On the monument of Sardanapalus was inscribed, in Assyrian 
characters, EX@JE, MINE, MAIZE. QE T’AAAA TOYTOY OYK 
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146 AN ENGLISH PATRIOT. 


AZiA. Eat, Drinx, anp Love, FOR THE REST IS NOT WORTH 
THAT! meaning @ snap of the fingers, which is gathered from a 
hand, engraved on the stone, with the thumb and middle finger 
meeting at the top. (I translate wai:€e Jove. Casaubon says, 
waiCew nihil aliud significat nisi ¢¢¢v.) Solomon has said “ aid is 
vanity;” but not till he had eat drank, and loved to a surfeit; and 


Swift tells us 


Life’s a farce, and all thing's show it, 
Once I thought it; now I know it;i 


but this information was for the tomb, when he could eat, drink, © 
and love no more. 3. BE. Hi. 


Tue following oath was taken by Mr. Hunt (says the London 
Courier) before the lord mayor at the mansion house. This se//- 
denial of the deponent in swearing to refuse what is so very likely 
to be offered to him, is singularly magnanimous. 


‘‘ J, Henry Hunt, do hereby voluntarily and solemnly swear, that I will 
never accept or take from the king, or his ministers, either directly or in- 
directly, for myself or any of my family, any place, pension, emolument, 
grant, contract, title, or any gratuity whatsoever. I will never cease my 
endeavours to obtain for every man above the age of eighteen years, avote 
for a representative in the commons’ house of parliament; I will never fail 
to exert my most strenuous endeavours to repeal that cruel, unjust, and 
partial law, the starvation act, commonly called the corn-bill. I will keep 
the poll for the city of Westminster open till the last moment allowed by 
law. (Signed) »-HENRY HUNT, 

“« 8, Norfolk-street, Strand, June 12, 1818.”” 





Tue sale of lots adjoining the town of Vevay, Indiana, laid off 
by Dufour and Sheets, which commenced on Monday the 2d of 
November, closed on the Wednesday following. There were 105 
lots sold (which amounted to 133 acres) for 15,865jdolls.—about 


1220 dollars per acre! 
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MEMOIR OF ROB ROY; WITH A PORTRAIT. 


‘“‘ The eagle he was lord above, 
‘** But Ros was lord below.” ——WorpsworTH. 


WE learn from the British Critic, that on a certain occasion, 
the entire cargo of a packet or smack, bound from Leith to Lon- 
don, consisted in the impression of a novel, for which the public 
curiosity was so much upon the alert, as to require this immense 
importation simultaneously. Such was the case with the novel of 
Rob Roy; a work which possesses very considerable marks of 
genius, and shows the hand of a pure master, whom we have so 
long admired, very carelessly and imperfectly applied. The Re- 
viewer remarks, that the character of Rob Roy himself, is one 
which no other living man, but the author of these tales, could, 
with any modesty, venture to portray. It is like nothing that we 
have at present upon earth; it is the recal of a race of men from the 
dead. The clan of the Mac Gregors was one, whose very history 
abounds in romance; the annals of their deeds would appear more 
like a fictitious than a real tale. The sanguinary decree of fre 
and sword against the clan, had almost extirpated them from the 
face of the earth. They were indiscriminately massacred, and 
hunted down in the mountains and moors, to which they had fled 
for refuge. 

At the risk of incurring the charge which this critic has pre- 
ferred in terrorem in the above passage; a writer has under- 
taken to delineate the features and exploits of this last great hero 
of Highland story.* The introductory sketch and historical me- 


* Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy and the Clan Macgregor; including 
original Notices of Lady Grange. With an Introductory Sketch illustra- 
tive of the condition of the Highlands, prior to the year 1745. By K. Mac- 
leay, M. D. 


* So shalt thou list, and haply not unmov’d, 
To a wild tale of Albyn’s warrior day; 
In distant lands, by the rough West reprov’d, 
Still live some reliques of the ancient lay.’ 
Lord of the Isles. 


Philadelphia; published by David Hogan, No. 249, Market-street. 1819 
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Moir of the clan, which is prefixed to this volume,~present an in- 
teresting view of the manners of those barbarous times, and the 
“ Notice of Lady Grange” in the appendix, forms one of the 
most affecting narratives that we have ever perused. Of the bio- 
graphy itself we shall not offer any opinion, as we believe that 
public curiosity can only be gratified in any tolerable degree, by 
an abridgment, which we shall proceed to lay before the reader. 

While the clan Gregor laboured, amidst hardships and cala- 
mities nearly unparalleled in the history of the British nation, a 
champion arose among them, who avenged, if he did not effec- 
tually redress, their wrongs, and supported, with undismayed re- 
solution, the native hardihood and valour of his race:—This was 
the celebrated Ropert MaccrecGor, or Roz Roy. He was deno- 
minated Roy,—a Celtic or Gaelic phrase, significant of his ruddy 
complexion and colour of hair, and bestowed upon him as a dis- 
tinctive appellation among his kindred;—a practice long adopted, 
and still followed in the Highlands, where, from the most trifling 
fortuitous incidents, or bodily appearance, names are bestowed, 
often in derision, which always adhere, not only to those who re- 
ceive them, but to their posterity. 

Rob Roy was the second son of Donald Macgregor, of the fa- 
mily of Glengyle, a lieutenant-colonel in the king’s service, by a 
daughter of Campbell of Duneaves or Taineagh, consequently of 
no discreditable birth. 

During the early years of Rob Roy Macgregor, he was not ob- 
served to possess any remarkable feature of that characteristic 
sagacity and intrepidity which afterwards distinguished him among 
his countrymen. The education he received, though not liberal, 
was deemed sufficient for a man who was only intended to follow 
the quiet avocations of a rural life; but he was endowed with 
strong natural parts, and readily acquired the essential, though 
rude accomplishments of the age. The use of the broad sword 
was among the first arts learned by young men, being considered 
an indispensable qualification for all classes; and Rob Roy could 
soon wield it with such dexterity as few or none could equal. In 


this he was favoured by a robust and muscular frame, and un- 
common length of arm, advantages which made him daring and 


resolute. His knowledge of human nature was acute and varied; 
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and his manners were complacent when unruffled by passion; but 
roused by opposition, he was fierce and determined. At an early 
period, he studied the ancient history, and recited the poetry of 
his country; and while he centemplated the sullen grandeur of 
his native wilds, corresponding ideas impressed his seul, and he 
would spend whole days in the admiration of a sublime portrai- 
ture of nature. The rugged mountains whose summits were often 
hid in the clouds that floated around them; the dark valley en- 
circled by wooded eminences; the bold promontory opposed to 
the foaming ocean, and sometimes adorned by the castle of a 
chieftain; the still bosom of the lake that reflected the surround- 
ing landscape; the impetuous mountain cataract; the dreary silence 
of the cavern, were objects that greatly influenced his youthful 
feelings, and disposed his mind to the cultivation of generous and 
manly sentiments. These impressions, received when his imagi- 
nation glowed with the fervour of youth, were never afterwards 
eradicated. They continued to bias his temper, and to give his 
disposition a cast of romantic chivalry, which he exemplified in 
many of his future actions. His parents were of the presbyterian 
church, in which faith he was also reared; but he was not free 
from those superstitious notions so prevalent in this country: and 
although few men possessed more strength of mind in resisting 
the operation of false and gloomy tenets, he was sometimes led 
away from the principles he had adopted, to a belicf in super- 
natural appearances. Though possessed of qualities that would 
have fitted him for a military life, the occupations assigned to 
Rob Roy were of a more homely description. It was customary 
at that time, as it is at present, for gentlemen of property, as well 
as their tenantry, to deal in the trade of grazing and selling of 
cattle, and to this employment did Rob Roy also dedicate himself. 
He took a tract of land in Balquhidder for that purpose, and for 
some years pursued a prosperous course. But his cattle were 
often stolen, in common with those of his neighbours, by hordes 
of banditti from the shires of Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland, 
who infested the country, so that to protect himself from the de- 
predations of these marauders, he was constrained to maintain a 
party of men; and to this cause may be attributed the warlike 
habits which he afterwards acquired. 
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The respectability of his connections, and his birth as a gentle- 
man, entitled our hero to be treated as such, and he was received 
into the first families, and admitted to the best company in his 
country. 

He formed a matrimonial engagement with Mary, a daughter 
of Macgregor of Comar, who was a woman of an agreeable tem- 
per and domestic habits; active and economical in the manage- 
ment of her family; and though steady and resolute, was yet far 
from being the inhuman virago she is represented in the late 
novel of Rob Roy: nor does it appear, excepting on one occasion, 
afterwards to be mentioned, that she took any part in the desul- 
tory concerns of her husband. 

The great families of Montrose and Argyll, long at variance on 
political topics, were now at personal animosity; and jealous of 
the growing importance of each other were anxious to conciliate 
the friendship of Rob Roy, whose independent mind, and daring 
spirit, made him either a valuable auxiliary, or a formidable 
enemy. 

When Macgregor was fairly settled, and tacitly confirmed as 
laird of Craigcrostan, he was still a young man, and he was natu- 
rally elated with an acquisition that gave him some consequence 
in his country. Montrose his near neighbour, foreseeing the ne- 
cessity of gaining his confidence, made a proposition to enter into 
copartnery with him in trade, of cattle dealing; a plan in which 
he readily acquiesced, and being considered a good judge of 
cattle, and a successful drover, Montrose had every reliance on 
his abilities. He accordingly advanced Rob Roy 1000 marks 
(about 50/. sterling) who was also expected to lay out a similar 
sum, and the profits were to be divided. 

About this time, Highland cattle were in great request in Eng- 
land, and to that country Rob Roy was in the habit of making 
frequent journies for carrying on this traffic. During these ex- 
cursions to the south, from his obliging disposition, lively con- 
versation, and strict regard to his word; which no consideration 
could induce him to violate, he gained the esteem of all who 
knew or did business with him. Besides this sum laid out in 
the purchase of cattle, Montrose, at different times gave Rob Roy 
money on the security of his estate. 
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On the other hand, the earl of Argyll, whose family had been 
the scourge of the clan Gregor, not only relaxed from all severi- 
ties against that people, but was now willing to form an alliance 
with Rob Roy, whose character was notorious, hoping, from his 
local situation, that he would be a source of constant annoyance 
to Montrose. 

Other motives, certainly more commendable, though not so 
probable, have been assigned as the cause of Argyll’s attention 
to Rob Roy. Argyll, it is said, felt conscious of the cruelties and 
injustice his ancestors had exercised over the clan, and was in- 
clined to befriend Rob Roy, their descendant, who seemed deter- 
mined to support the former consequence of his progenitors. To 
this he was also incited, from the belief, that out of respect for 
him Rob Roy had assumed the name of Campbell, that of Mac- 
gregor being under proscription; but Rob Roy, though he did 
this in compliment to his mother, and in compliance with the 
law, was yet acknowledged in the country, and by his clan, under 
no other name than that of Macgregor. His signature, however, 
afterwards appears to a writ dated in 1703, as “ Robert Campbell 
of Inversnait.”’ 

Though Rob Roy, in common with his clan, was compelled to 
resign his family name, the wrongs which his ancestors had sus- 
tained, still rankled in his bosom, and he spurned at the overtures 
of Argyll: but an incident afterwards took place, that effected an 
important change in his sentiments and conduct towards Mon- 
trose, and laid the foundation of a lasting friendship betwixt him 
and Argyll, which materially influenced his future destiny. In 
his transactions with the marquis of Montrose, Rob Roy was the 
active manager. He had carried them on with various success 
for some time; but a Macdonald, an inferior partner, being on one 
occasion entrusted with a large sum of money, fled from the 
country, and eluded pursuit, which greatly shattered Rob Roy’s 
trading concerns, and he was neither able to pay Montrose [his 


- money, nor to support his own credit. The copartnery being dis- 


solved from this circumstance, Rob Roy was required to make 
over his preperty in satisfaction of the claims of Montrose against 
him; but this he rejected, as contrary to his principles and pur- 
pose. The threats and entreaties from Montrese’s factor, Graham 
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of Killearn, were equally unavailing, and a law suit was at length 
instituted against Rob Roy, in which he was compelled to give 
up his lands in wadset, (mortgage) to Montrose, under the con- 
dition that they should again revert to himself, provided he could 
restore the money. Some time thereafter Rob Roy’s finances hav- 
ing improved, he offered to return the sum for which his estate 
was held; but it was pretended, that besides interest, and various 
other expenses, the amount had greatly increased, and that it 
would take time to make out the statement. In this equivocal 
manner he was amused, and ultimately deprived of his property. 

The suspicions of Montrose were awake, and he kept a watch- 
ful eye over the conduct and transactions of Argyll, of whose in- 
timacy with Macgregor he had been informed; and eager for the 
destruction of a family who appeared to rival him in greatness, 
he wrote a letter to Rob Roy, in which he promised that if he 
would goto Edinburgh, and give such information as would con- 
vict Argyll of treasonable practices, he would not only withdraw 
the mortgage upon his property, but in addition, give him a sum 
of money: Rob Roy, however, despising the offer, took no other 
notice of the letter, than to forward it to Argyll, who soon took 
occasion to confront Montrose with a charge of malevolence. But 
Rob Roy was the sufferer, for Montrose immediately procured an 
adjudication of his estate, and it was evicted for a sum very in- 
adequate to its value. The resentment of Macgregor was now 
kindled into fury, not so much for the loss of his property, as 
from the forcible expulsion of his family, during his absence, un- 
der circumstances of the utmost indignity and barbarity, by 
Graham of Killearn. This man, with the wantonness and eruelty 
of a savage, treated Mrs. Macgregor in a manner too shocking to 
be related,* an outrage which her husband never forgave, and 
which certainly justified the measures of retaliation he afterwards 
adopted. 

The civil discord which had prevailed in the nation, during the 
atrocious reign of Charles the second, became still more dreadful 
on the accession of his brother James, whose bigotry permitted 
the most odious crimes, and authorised such oppression and cru- 


* See Macgregor Stirling’s History of Stirlingshire, p. 715. 
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elty as the mind shudders to contemplate. In such scenes of hor- 
ror, Rob Roy had often been present, not as a perpetrator, buta si- 
lent spectator, whose soul burned with indignation at their wicked- 
ness, regretting, that although his arm was powerful, it was not 
sufficiently vigorous to crush the whole band of inhuman wretches 
who implicitly executed the bloody commands of the king. Hav- 
ing, after he had been expelled from his estate, gone to Carlisle, 
in order to recover a sum of money due to him, in returning by 
Moffat, he observed an officer and a party of military engaged in 
hanging on a tree four peasants, whom they called fanatics. 
While this execution was going on, a young woman who was 
bound to the same tree, bewailed the fate of her father and brother, 
two of those who suffered. The deadly work beiag completed, 
four of the soldiers seized the young woman, unloosed her from 
the tree, and having tied her hands and feet, were carrying her 
towards the river, to plunge her in the flood, regardless of her 

tears and entreaties for mercy. Our hero interposed, his heart 

being wrung with sympathy, and amazed at such unmanly cru- 

elty, commanded the perpetrators to stop, demanding an expla- 

nation, “ Why they treated a helpless female in so barbarous a 

manner.” The officer, with an arrogant tone, “ desired him to be 

gone, otherwise he would be used in the same manner, for da- 

ring to interrupt the king’s instructions.” The miscreants, basely 

exulting in their barbarity, were about to toss the girl into the 

stream over a steep bank. Rob Roy thus derided, became frantic 

with rave, and with herculean strength, sprung upon the soldiers, 

and in an instant, eight of them were struggling in the water. 

The officer and the remaining ten men were so much confounded, 
that they stood motionless. In this pause Rob Roy cut the cords 
that bound the girl, and drawing his claymore, attacked the of- 
ficer, who speedily fell. The soldiers beset him on all sides, but 
having killed two of them, the rest fled to the town, and left him 
master of the field, to the unspeakable joy of the young woman, 
and the great delight of the peasantry who stood around. 

His first act of hostility against Montrose was at a term, when 
he knew the tenantry of that nobleman were to pay their rents, 
of which notice had been given them of the time; but two days 
previously Rob Roy and his lads called upon them, and obliged 
20 
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them to give him the money, for which, however, he granted 
them acknowledgments “ that it was on account of Montrose.” 

In this compulsory manner he levied the rents from the tenants 
for several years, and Montrose conscious, perhaps, that he had 
taken undue advantage of Rob Roy, seemed to overlook the mat- 
ter until a subsequent occasion, when the factor was collecting 
his rents at Chapellaroch in Stirlingshire. Rob Roy had given 
out some days before, that he had gone to Ireland, and the factor 
concluded that he would meet with no interruption in his duty. 
Towards evening, however, Rob Roy placed his men in a wood 
in the neighbourhood, and went himself with his piper playing 
before him, to the inn of Chapellaroch, where Killearn was at- 
tended, as a matter of compliment, by several gentlemen of the 
vicinity. Alarmed at the sound of the pipes, they all started up to 
discover from whence it proceeded; and Killearn, in great con- 
sternation, beheld Rob Roy approaching the door. He had finished 
his collection, but the bags containing the money, were hastily 
thrown for concealment on a loft in the room. Rob Roy entered 
with the usual salutation, and the factor, though he trembled for 
his money, at first had no suspicion of his final purpose, as he laid 
down his sword, and partook of the entertainment, which was no 
sooner over, than he desired his piper to strike up atune. ‘This 
was a signal to his men, who, in a few minutes, surrounded the 
house; and six of them entered the room with drawn swords, 
when Rob Roy laying hold cf his own, as if about to go away, 
asked the factor, ‘ How he had come on with his collectio’.’ ¢ | 
have got nothing,’ said Killearn, ‘I have not yet begun to collect.’ 
‘ No, no, chamberlain,’ replied Rob Roy, ‘ your falsehood will not 
do w*h me, I must count fairly with you by the book.’ Resistance 
being useless, the book was exhibited, and according to it, the 
money was given up, for which Roo Roy granted a receipt. But 
from the infamous treatment his famiiy had received from Kil- 
learn, together with the part he had acted in the infringement o:! 
the contract that deprived him of his property, Rob Roy was re- 
solved to punish him, and he had him immediately conveyed and 
placed in an island near the east end of Loch Keturrin, now ren- 
dered conspicuous as the supposed residence of the fair E.uen, 
the Lapy of the Laks. 
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“ the shore arouud 
*T was all su close with copse-wood bound, 
Nor track nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there,— 
ifere for retreat in dangerous hour, 
Some chiet had framed a rustic bower.”’ 


In this island was Killearn confined for a considerable time; 
and when set at liberty, was admonished by Rob Roy no more to 
collect the rents of that country, which he meant in future to do 
himself, declaring, that as the lands orfginally belonged to the 
Macgregors; who lost them by unfair attainder, and other surrep- 
titious means, such alienation was an unnatural and illegal depri- 
vation of the right of succeeding generations; and from this con- 
viction, he continued to be the constant enemy of the Grahams, 
the Murrays, and the Drummonds, who then claimed, and stil] 
inherit, those extensive domains. 

The steady adherence of the Highlanders to the expatriated 
house of Stewart, was so well known, and so much dreaded by 
every prince who succeeded them on the British throne, that 
their motions were constantly watched with a jealous eye, and 
they were constrained to hold their communings, which related 
to the affairs of the exiles, in the most secret and clandestine 
jnanner. 

Some time subsequent to the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Highland clans under Dundee, at Killicrankie, a great meeting 
of chieftains took place in Braidalbane, under pretence of hunting 
the deer; but in reality for the purpose of ascertaining the senti- 
ments of each other respecting the Stuart cause. Opinions were 
unanimous; and a bond of faith and mutual support, previously 
written, was signed. By the negligence of a chieftain to whom 
this bond was entrusted, it fell into the hands of captain Camp- 
bell of Glenlyon, then at Fort-William, who, from his connexion 
with many whose names were appended, did not immediately 
disclose the contents: but from the deserved odium which was 
attached to that person, from having a command in the party 
who perpetrated the infamous massacre of Giencoe, he was justly 
despised and execrated even by his nearest friends; and when it 


was known that a man of such inhuman feclings held this bond, 
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those who signed it were seriously alarmed, and various plans 
were suggested for recovering it. Rob Roy, who was at this 
meeting of the clans, had also affixed his name; but on his own 
account he was indifferent, as he regarded neither the king nor 
his government. He was, however, urged by several chiefs to ex- 
ert himself, and if possible to recover the bond. With this view 
he went to Fort-William in disguise, not with his usual number 
of attendants, and getting access to captain Campbell, who was a 
near relation of his own, he discovered that, out of revenge for 
the contemptuous manner in which the chieftains now treated 
the captain, he had put the bond into the possession of the gover- 
nor of the garrison, who was resolved to forward it to the privy 
council; and Rob Roy learning by accident the day on which it was 
to be sent, took his leave, and went home. The despatch which 
contained the bond was made up by governor Hill, and sent from 
}ort-William, escorted by an ensign’s command, which in those 
countries always accompanied the messages of government. On 
the third day’s march, Rob Roy, and fifty ef his men, met this 
party in Glendochart, and ordering them to halt, demanded their 
despatches. The officer refused; but was told that he must either 
give up their lives and the despatches together, or the despatches 
alone. The ferocious looks and appearance of his antagonist be- 
spoke no irresolution. The packet was given up; and Rob Roy 
having taken out the bond he wanted, begged the officer would 
excuse the delay he had occasioned, and wishing him a good 
journey, left the military to proceed unmolested. By this bold 
exploit many chieftains saved their heads, and the forfeiture of a 
number of estates was prevented. 

On the estate of Perth, a clansman of Rob Roy’s occupied a 
farm on a regular lease; but the factor, Drummond of Blairdrum- 
mond, took occasion to break it, and the tenant was ordered to 
remove, Rob Roy hearing the story, went to Drummond castle 
to redress this grievance. Qn his arrival there, early on a morn- 
ing, the first he met was Biairdrummond, in front of the house, 
and knocking him down, without a word, walked on to the gate. 
Perth, who saw this from a window, immediately appeared, and, 
to soften his asperity, gave him a cordial welcome. He told Perth, 


that he wanted no show of hospitality, he insisted only to get 
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back the tack of which his namesake had been deprived, other- 
wise he would let loose his legions on his property. Perth was 
obliged to comply, the lease was restored, and Rob Roy sat down 
quietly and breakfasted with the earl. 

Graham of Killearn, who was the chamberlain or factor on the 
estate of Montrose, was a second cousin of that nobleman; and he 
left no means untried to recover the rents of his lord, in which he 
had often displayed great want of humanity and fellow feeling. 
He was in the constant practice of distressing those tenants who 
were in arrear, and was consequently despised in the country. 
He had once sequestrated the goods and cattle of a poor widow 
for arrears of rent, and when Rob Roy heard of the matter, he went 
to her, and gave her the 300 merks she owed, at the same time 
desiring her when she paid it to get a receipt. On the legal day, 
the officers of the law appeared at the widow’s house to take 
away her effects, when she paid their demand; but Rob Roy met 
them after they left her, made them surrender the money they 
had extorted, and gave them a good drubbing, with an advice not 
to do the like again. 

Feuds and violent conflicts of clans, still continued prevalent; 
with all the animosity which marked the rude character of the 
times; and a contest having arisen betwixt the houses of Perth 
and Athol, Rob Roy was requested to take part with the former: 
and theugh Perth was no favourite with him, he _ readily 
agreed to give him assistance, as a return for a good office; and 
as he would undertake any thing to distress Athol. Having as- 
sembled sixty of his clan, he marched to Drummond castle with 
seven pipers playing. The Atholmen were already on the banks 
of the Earn, and the Macgregors and Drummonds proceedcd to 
attack them; but they no sooner recognised the Macgregors, 
whom they regarded as demons, than they fled from the tld, 
and were pursucd, with the loss of several men, to the precincts 
of their own country. Some years after this affair, an attempt was 
made to effect by stratagem what could not be accomplished by 
force. A message from the duke of Athol was sent to his house, 
requesting a visit from him at Blair castle. But Rob Roy, though 
he believed that Athol had then no enmity towards him, did not 
incline to trust himself in such hands without some written assur- 
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ance of his personal safety. He therefore wrote to Athol wishing 
to have his commands, and candidly stated his want of confidence 
in his grace. Athol, who had previously corresponded with the 
court regarding the most effectual plan of securing our hero, 
immediately replied to his letter, and gave him the most solemn 
promises of protection, saying that he only wanted to have some 
conversation with him on certain political points. This letter was 
followed by an embassy, which gave even more positive assurances, 
that no evil was intended, and handed him a protection from the 
government, when our hero consented, and fixed a day for being 
at Blair. He accordingly set out on horseback, attended by a ser- 
vant; and on his arrival, Athol ra. to embrace him, protesting he 
knew not how to express the joy he felt, at the sight of so brave 
a gentleman, but as his dutchess would not suffer any person to 
enter the castle armed, he requested him to lay aside his sword 
and dirk, which he did, and they walked into the garden, where 
they met the dutchess; but she expressed her surprise at seeing 
Rob Roy unarmed. This remark having given the lie to her hus- 
band, Rob Roy now felt he had done wrong in parting with his 
arms, and he gave Athol a look that perfectly declared his feel- 
ings.—‘ I understand you, Macgregor;’ said he: ‘ but you have 
committed so much mischief, that you must be detained, and sent 
to Edinburgh.’ ¢ I am betrayed then,’ said Rob Roy; * has a man 
of your quality such a mean rascally soul, as to forfeit his word, 
his faith, his honour, for a pitiful reward?’ and clenching his fist 
in his face, continued—* Villain! you shall repent this.” He would 
have knocked him down, but the garden door instantly opened; 
when an officer with sixty men entered, and made Rob Roy a 
prisoner. ©ur hero being thus perfidiously ensnared, was re- 
moved for the night, to a paltry inn of the village, while Athol 
immediately despatched a messenger on horseback to Edinburgh, 
to inform the court and his friends of his having succeeded in ap- 
prehending Rob Roy, and desiring a party of military from the 
commander in chief to receive and carry him to the capitol. 
Athol, however disgraceful the circumstance was to himself as a 
man, was vain of effecting the seizure of our hero, which no other 


had been able to accomplish; and not satisfied with the account 
of his prowess which he sent to Edinburgh, he also transmitted to 
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the secretary of state in London, an elaborate detail of his won- 
derful exertions in laying hold of “ the desperate outlaw and un- 
daunted robber,” as he termed him: and so public did he make 
himself the champion who conquered Rob Roy, that in a few 
days it was known over all Scotland. The obloquy, however, 
which soon overturned this bravado, placed Athol low in the eyes 
of all men. The party of military sent from Edinburgh to receive 
our hero, proceeded to Kinross. He was to be delivered to them 
by a band of undisciplined mercenaries that Athol had demanded 
from the governor of Perth, who having set out for Dunkeld for 
that purpose, were met by Athol; but he returned them, being 
resolved to dismiss the soldiery, and forward his prisoner by his 
own vassals, that the whole merit and profit might accrue to him- 
self; and until they could be got ready, Rob Roy was detained at 
Logierait, under a strong military guard. But while in this du- 
rance, our hero was not idle. He had conciliated the good offices 
of his attendants, by profuse libations of his country’s beverage; 
and as they considered him a gentleman, he was allowed more 
than ordinary freedom. Having written a letter to his wife, his 
servant, who previously had his cue, was ordered to get his horse 
in readiness to go off with it; and the animal being brought from 
the stable, Rob Roy, under pretence of delivering a private mes- 
sage to the servant, was allowed to walk to the door along with a 
sentinel, while the whole squad, nearly inebriated within, had no 
suspicion of his design. Appearing in serious conversation with 
the servant, he walked a few steps from the door, till getting 
close to his horse, he quickly leaped into the saddle, and was out 
of sight in a moment. 

Rob Roy’s family at this time lived at the farm of Portnellan, 
near the head of Loch Ketturrin, and his enemy, the factor of 
Montrose, hearing of his return from Athol, and of his being at 
home, assembled a multitude of the tenantry, in order to take him 
by surprise. They accordingiy proceeded, with Killearn at their 
head, and surrounded our hero’s house in the morning before he 
was out of bed; but he speedily appeared, sword in hand, when 
they fled with the utmost precipitation. 

From this place he afterwards removed to Balquhidder, where 
a farm to which he and his family claimed some right, was taken 
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by his connexions the Maclarens; but the Macgregors kept them 
out by force. The Maclarens, who were also related to the Stu- 
arts of Appin, applied to them, and Appin assembled a strong 
body of his clan, to put his friends in possession. The parties 
came in sight of each other near the Kirkton of Balquhidder. 
After a pause, which men naturally make before they assail their 
friends and kinsmen, Rob Roy stepped forward, and challenged 
any of his opponents to fight with the broad sword. This was ac- 
cepted by Stuart of Invernahyle. When they had fought for some 
time, a parley was demanded, and terms of accommodation being 
agreed to, they separated without bloodshed. About this time, 
the government, either ashamed of their frequent opposition, or 
despairing of being able to get hold of Rob Roy, withdrew the 
horsemen who pursued him, and he could proceed without re- 
straint in his usual courses; but he had still to guard against his 
inveterate enemy, Athol, who had so basely treated him, and 
whose machinations were even more alarming than the denunci- 
ations of the law. Rob Roy, however, considering himself justly 
entitled to retaliate on the duke, frequently ravaged the district of 
Athol, carried away cattle, and put every man to the sword who 
attempted resistance; yet, for all his caution, he had again nearly 
fallen into his hands. ‘The duke having sent a party of horse, they. 
unexpectedly came upon him, and seized him in his own house of 
Monuchaltuarach in Balquhidder. He was placed on horseback, 
to be conveyed to Surling castle; but on going down a steep de- 
file, he leaped off, and ran up a wooded hill, where the horsemen 
could not follow. Athol, on another occasion, sent twenty men 
from Glenalmond, to lay hold cf isin. He saw them approaching; 
but did not shun them, though alone. His uncommon size, the 
largeness of his limbs, the fierceness of his countenance, and the 
posture of defence in which he placed himself, intimidated them 
so much, that they durst not go near him. He told them that ¢ he 
knew what they wanted: but if they did not depart, none of them 
should return.’ He desired them § to tell their master, that if he 
sent any more of his pigmy race to disturb him, he would hang 
them up to feed the eagles;’? and having sounded his horn, for he 
often carried one, Athol’s men became alarmed, and speedily took 


cheir leave: 
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Although Rob Roy, from his great personal prowess, and the 
dauntless energy of his mind, which, in the most trying and dif- 
ficult emergencies, never forsook him, was the dread of every 
country where his name was known, the urbanity and kindness of 
his manners to his inferiors, gained him the good will and ser- 
vices of his whole clan, who were always ready to submit to any 
privation, or to undergo any hardship to protect him from the 
multitude of enemies who watched to destroy him; and one or 
two, among many instances of their attachment, may here be 
mentioned:—A debt, toa pretty large amount, which he had long 
owed to a person in the Lowlands, could never be recovered, be- 
cause no one would undertake to execute diligence against him. 
At length a messenger at Edinburgh appeared, who pledged 
himself, that with six men, he would go through the whole High- 
lands, and would apprehend Rob Roy, or any man of his name. 
The fellow was stout and resolute. He was offered a handsome 
sum, if he would bring Rob Roy to the jail of Stirling, and was 
allowed men of his own choice. He accordingly equipped him- 
self and his men with swords, cudgels, and every thing fitted for 
the expedition; and having arrived at the only public house then 
in Balquhidder, he inquired the way to his house. This party 
were at once known to be strangers, and the landlord coming to 
learn their business, he sent notice of it to his good friend Rob 
Roy, and advised them not to go farther, lest they should have 
reason to repent of their folly; but the advice was disregarded, 
and they went forward. The party waited at some distance from 
the house, and the messenger himself went to reconnoitre. Hav- 
ing announced himself as a stranger who had lost his way, he was 
politely shown by our hero into a large room, where— 


ss All around, the walls to grace, 





Hung trophies of the fight or chase; 

A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle axe, a hunting spear, 

And bread-swords, bows, and arrows store, 
With the tusked trophies of the boar” — 


which astonished him so much, that he felt as if he had got into a 
cavern of the infernal regions; but when the room door was shut, 
and he saw’ hanging behind it a stuffed figure of a man, inten- 
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tionally placed there, his terror increased to such a degree, that 
he screamed out, and asked if it was a dead man? To which Rob 
Roy coolly answered, that it was a rascal of a messenger who had 
come to the house the night before; that he had killed him, and 
had not got time to have him buried. Fear now wholly overcame 
the messenger, and he could scarcely articulate a benediction for 
his soul, when he fainted and fell upon the floor. Four men car- 
ried him out of the house, and, in order to complete the joke, and 
at the same time to restore the man to life, they took him to the 
river just by, and tossed him in, allowing him to get out the best 
way he could himself. His companions, in the mean time, seeing 
all that happened, and supposing he had been killed, took to their 
heels; but the whole glen having now been alarmed, met the fu- 
gitives in every direction, and gave every one of them sucha 
complete ducking, that they had reason all their lives to remem- 
ber the lake and river of Balquhidder. These people were no 
sooner out of ihe hands of the Macgregors, than they made a 
speedy retreat to Stirling, not taking time on the road to dry their 
clothes, lest a repetition of their treatment should take place; and 
upon their arrival there, they represented the usage they had re- 
ceived, with exaggerated accounts of the assassinations and cruel- 
ties of the Macgregors, magnifying their own wonderful escape, 
and prowess in having killed several of the clan, so that the story 
was reported to the commander of the castle, who ordered a 
company of soldiefs to march into the Highlands, to lay hold of 
Rob Roy. A party of Macgregors, who were returning with some 
booty which they had acquired along the banks of the Forth, de- 
scried the military on their way to Callander, and suspecting 
their intention, hastened to acquaint Rob Roy of what they saw. 
In a few hours the whole country was warned of the approaching 
danger, and guards were placed at different stations to give notice 
of the movements of the soldiers. All the men within several 
miles were prepared to repel this invasion, in case it was to lay 
waste the country, which had often been done before; but the 
military had no other orders than to seize Rob Roy, who con- 
sidered it more prudent to take refuge in the hills, than openly 
to give the military battle, when they meant no other hostility. 
After a fruitless search for many days, the soldiers, unaccustomed 
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to the fatigue of climbing the mountains, and scrambling over 
rocks, and through woods, took shelter at night in an empty 
house, which they furnished with heath for, beds; and the Mac- 
gregors, unwilling that they should leave their country without 
some lasting remembrance of them, set fire to the house, which 
speedily dislodged the soldiers. In the confusion, many of them 
were hurt, a number lost their arms, and one man was killed by 
the accidental discharge of a musket. The military party, thus 
thrown into confusion, broke down by fatigue, and almost famish- 
ed for want of provisions, which they could not procure, with- 
drew from the country of the PeneRTOREED happy that they had 
escaped so well. 
[ To be ‘sustonse.) 





NEW MODE OF CLEANING CHIMNIES. 


Mr. Evrarp, of New York, has invented a machine for clean- 
ing chimnies, which is now in use there, and promises to be a va- 
luable substitute for climbing-boys. A single man may use it; 
and a chimney of fifty or sixty feet can be swept in seven or eight 
minutes. A large brush, made of strong bristles, and the main- 
springs of watches and time-pieces, is a part of the invention, and, 
in most instances, is sufficient, without the use of the scraper. It 
is inserted at the fireplace, and is forced up and down the chim- 
ney by a flexible iron rod or large wife. 





It was perhaps ordained by Providence, to hinder us from ty- 
rannizing over one another, that no individual should be of such 
importance, as to cause by his retirement, or death, any chasm in 
the world. 


To neglect at any time preparation for death, is to sleep on our 
post at a siege; but to omit it in old age, is to sleep at an attack. 


Whatever busies the mind, without corrupting it, has, at least, 
this use, that it rescues the day from idleness, and he that is never 
idle wil] not often be vicious. 
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LEBEID, THE ARABIAN POET. 






see Or eS 


[With a Portrait. ] 











How desolate are the abodes of the fair! 
Their stations no more in Minia are seen! 

The wild hills of Goul fill my soul with despair, 

And the fountains where often Newava had been! 









Dear ruins! how many a year has passed by, 






Since here with the fair one accustomed to rove, 






The glance of affection I caught from her eye, 
And LreseErp exchanged the sweet vows with his love. 






The clouds of the spring have enshrouded the sky, 
The hills of Minia are drenched with the shower, 







The wild grass around waves luxuriantly high, 
Where once dwelt Nawava, of beauty the flower. 






I stand by the ruins, where waves the wild grass, 
I ask—and the tears for loved Newava flow; 
Where, where is the faithless one gone?—but, alas! 













The echo alone will reply to my wo. 





O hard was the blow, and envenomed the wound, 
Which Perfidy’s dagger.fixed deep in my heart, 

When, spite of my angyish, with soul-piercing sound, ES! 
The tent of Newava was struck to depart. | : 








But, Lebeid! why dost thou for Newava grieve? 
Far distant she dwells—she has left thee to mourn; 
Her vows of affection were made to deceive! 
The bonds of your union asunder are torn! 











Reports from Washington mention a very civil and elegant 
letter from the prince regent of Great Britain, to the Hon. J. Q. 
Adams, requesting him, at the christening of the last child of Mr. 
Bagot, the British minister, to become the froxry of his royal 








highness, as godfather to the infant. 





